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Adapted from the novel by Brett Halliday 


MURDER IS MY BUSINESS 


By JAMES REACH 
A Mystery Drama in 3 Acts 





6 men 
5 women 


’ 
unit set 
. 
books, $1.00 
. 


royalty, $35-$25 














Brett Halliday and his alter ego, the famous red-headed ‘'private eye'' Mike Shayne 














Michael Shayne is confronted by a lovely blonde 
client, hysterical with fear as she spills out to him 
her unbelievable story: with her own eyes she has 
seen her brother's murdered body lying there in the 
hotel room — but now the corpse has vanished and 
there is not even a trace of blood to back up her 
story! A stranger with a scarred face intruded menac- 
ingly, so she had fled to the redhead for protection. 
But then Shayne meets this stranger, and the latter 





25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


The House of Plays 


insists that he is the blonde’s brother, and he is ob- 
viously very much alive. Which of the two is lying? 
And who is the dead man found floating in Biscayne 
Bay that same night? Michael Shayne has only two 
hours before midnight to find the answers to these 
and other bewildering questions — two hours packed 
with spine-tingling drama. So Shayne races against 
time, as it spins inexorably toward the deadline — 
which may mean death for another victim! 





7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 











Michael Shayne, the famous red-headed 


has long been America’s favorite fictional 
detective. Now in this easy-to-produce 


ty to present him for the first time ever 
on your own stage, in a play that is com- 
pletely absorbing, fast-paced and unfail- 
ingly suspenseful. 














Ready soon... 


“private eye” created by Brett Halliday, METHOD—OR MADNESS? 


by Robert Lewis 


adaptation, you are offered the opportuni- Based on a series of eight lectures on the famous Stanislavski Method of 
Acting, given at the Playhouse Theatre in New York to overflow throngs 
of actors and theatre people. These lectures were a personal triumph for 
Mr. Lewis, one of the most distinguished of present-day directors. 


A “MUST” FOR EVERYONE SERIOUSLY INTERESTED IN 
THE THEATRE! 


Price: $3.14 postpaid 




















No One Takes a Dim b ew 
of Productions Lighted by... 
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THE SUPER TROUPER High intensity D. C. Carbon Arc Spot- 
light. Designed for projection throws of over 200 feet or where greater bril- 
liancy is desired on shorter throws in arenas, race tracks, stadiums, ice shows, 
circuses, large theatres and auditoriums. Delivers 2'2 times as much light as 
the most modern A. C. spotlight. Automatic arc control, built-in power con- 
version transformer and selenium rectifier. Costs only two-thirds as much as 
spots which require generator or rectifier. Extremely economical operation. 
None of the Strong spotlights require heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet. Ultra-violet filter for black light effects. 220 and 110- 
volt A. C. models. All Strong spotlights are on stands which provide for height 
adjustment, horizontal sweep, vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 





















































THE TROUPERETTE 1000 Watt incandescent Spotlight. Designed 
for schools, churches, lodge halls, small theatres and ballrooms. Projects up 
to 9 times more light than spotlights which employ the same light source, but 
which reduce spot size solely by irising. Like the other Strong spotlights, the 
Trouperette has a horizontal masking control which can be angled 45° in each 
direction from horizontal. 
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THE TROUPER Carbon Arc Spotlight. Designed for projection throws 
of 75 to 200 feet in theatres, hotels and school auditoriums. Carried by prac- 
tically all travelling attractians. Projects up to 15 times more light than similar 
equipment which reduces spot size solely by irising. Fully automatic are con- 
trol. As with the Super Trouper, the carbon trim burns for 80 minutes without 
retrimming. Adjustable, self regulating transformer in base supplies power 
for the arc. All Strong arc spots are provided with a meter for checking line 
voltage and tap-changing switch for adjustment of power supply. Ultra-violet 
filter holder. Like all other Strong spotlights, the Trouper has a fast operating 
6-slide color boomerang, is mounted on casters, and is easily disassembled 
for shipping. 


WB Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask out or iris down part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the light for which you are paying. 
The resultant spot is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped. With the 
exclusive, single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and continues perfectly 
round throughout the range. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 











A complete source of 
Royalty-Free plays — 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine 
for Young People 





Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for 
each grade level — primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high and high 
school — plus a section of radio 


and TV plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important 
holidays and anniversaries; epi- 
sodes from the lives of famous 
men and women, teaching the 
lessons of history. 


PLAYS appropriate for special 
occasions, such as Book Week, 
Red Cross Week and Education 
Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — 
comedies, fantasies, mysteries, 
legends. 


All of the plays are designed for 
easy, inexpensive production. 


All plays may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. 





PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, is indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 





(PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, is one of the 97 periodicals 
recommended in Magazines jor School 
Libraries by Laura K. Martin (H.W.Wilson 
Co.), former head of the American Library 
Association Magazine Evaluation Committee. 
The 97 magazines were selected from nearly 
6,000 publications.) 


$5 a year (8 issues, October 
through May); Two years, $9 


PLAYS, Ine. 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 










ANVA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 





MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








$2.50 Per Year Volume XXX, No. 1 50c Per Cop 
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SE Ths WEED oc aac ban cons Bartow High School 


Delwin B. Dusenbury 


Frieda E. Reed ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 
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PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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subscription (s) 
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| to PLAYS. (1 year, $5; 2 years, $9) 
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Jean E. Donahey ....... Brownsville Sr. High School 
Blandford Jennings ............ Clayton High School 


i eet, . ko oh b> « + 0: + 0s Fairmont State College 


NN! is 5 ag Shere cee South Kitsap High School 
Maizie G. Weil ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 


Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
dass eiaghc haar chins aia deanna on 


ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesom# 
recreation for adults, high school students, and chi 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the ai 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, a 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes a 
further responsibility other than the actual printin 
Bartow, Florida DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the retu 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unl 
— envelopes and sufficient postage a 
included. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 
Contributing Editors 


7 .. Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Department Editors SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Bare. WW. ww es Northeastern State College One year subscription—Foreign ............. $3. 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma om veer subscription—U.S.A. .............. 2. 
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RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 

Troupe Sponsors 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Advisory Editors 


included in life membership of $1.50. 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 pé 


Brownsville, Pennsylvania adage : 
. Y year, as long as student remains in high school. 





Clayton, Missouri DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight time 


during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinna 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, Collec 


Fairmont, West Virginia the 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publicatio 


Doris M. Marshall ............ Helena High School Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 


Helena, Montana and May 1. Doris M. Marshall, National Directc 


Maizie G. Weil, Assistant National Director; Leon ¢ 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Blandford Jenning 
Senior Councilor; Doris Adley, Senior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1958, by the Nation 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 2 
Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September | 
1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, und 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. T 
registered United States Patent Office. 


Port Orchard, Washington 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 


DRAMATIC) Oc 
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151 West 46 Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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DRAMATIC 
READINGS 


FROM 
BROADWAY PLAYS 


In our 1959 catalog are listed 
many outstanding readings. We 
list here a few of them. 


BAD SEED, Maxwell Anderson. Won 
National Contest of N.F.L., 1958. 
75c 

* 


OF MICE AND MEN, John Steinbeck. 
Won Second in National N.F.L., 1958. 
75c 

= 


AMERICAN WAY, Kaufman-Hart. Won 
8 state H.S. Contests and a National. 
60c 

& 


DARK VICTORY, Geo. Brewer and Ber- 
tram Bloch. Has won many important 
contests. 75c¢ 

& 


JOAN OF LORRAINE, Maxwell Anderson. 
Has won 5 state H.S. Contests and the 
“‘Miss America’ talent contest at At- 
lantic City, 1950. 75c¢ 


© 
LITTLE FOXES, Lillian Hellman. 75c 


& 
MOON IS DOWN, John Steinbeck. 75c 
- 
ON BORROWED TIME, Pau! Osborne. 
60c 
e 


REBECCA, Daphne du Maurier. 60c 
we 

SORRY, WRONG NUMBER (From Allen 

Ullman’s novelization of the screen 

play by Lucille Fletcher). Has won 

many, many important contests. 75c 
a 

SUSAN AND GOD, Roache! Crothers. 75c 
. 


THROUGH SUFFERIN’, Marc Connelly. 
60c 


From ‘“’Green Pastures.”’ 





All of these and other winners are de- 


scribed in our catalog of 


Readings, Plays, Entertainments 





WETMORE 
Declamation Bureau 


Sioux City, lowa 
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1958 NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ECHOES 


rN A new setting, Purdue University, over 
1000 student and teacher delegates attended 
our Seventh National Dramatic Arts Conference 
this past June. Evening performances were 
presented by Ouachita Baptist College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas; Troupe 555, Billings, Mon- 
tana; and the State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, 
New York. Troupe 545, South Kitsap High 
School, Port Orchard, Washington, conducted 
the National Initiation Ceremony, and our 
National Variety Show concluded the evening 
performances. 

For the first time in the history of our con- 
ferences national trophies were awarded to the 
nine schools that presented one-act plays or 
cuttings from full-length plays and to Troupe 
555 for its presentation of the Children’s Thea- 
ter play. Sixteen workshops on theater were 
held throughout the week. Our speaker at the 
banquet was Arnold Moss of the professional 
theater. 

From comments of a large number of dele- 
gates throughout the conference week and from 
letters received after our delegates had returned 
home, our Seventh National Dramatic Arts 
Conference was another highlight in our history. 
The conference committee, our hosts at Purdue 
University, and I, the conference general chair- 
man, are humbly grateful for your kind ex- 
pressions of our combined efforts. 


FOR SIX MORE YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


Jean Donahey, 
formerly Na- 
tional Senior 
Councilor, and 
now serving as 
Western Pennsyl- 
vania Regional “i a= ad 
Director, was ‘(ie a. | 
unanimously : 
elected at the 
National Conven- | 
tion held on Fri- © 
day afternoon, | 
June 20, to the ™™= 

Board of Trus- 

tees for a six year term. Miss Donahey is 
sponsor of Thespian Troupe 187, Brownsville, 
Pa., Senior High School. 

In addition to her many years of service to 
this organization she has served as our national 
auditor for the past two years. She is also very 
active in the Pennsylvania State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, National Educational Association, and 
in the Order of Rainbow for Girls. 





FOR HIS MANY YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


t : ARRY Leep- 

er, the first 
editor of the High 
School Thespian 
(now DRa- 
MATICS), was 
honored at the 
National Conven- 
tion by an unani- 
mous appoint- 
ment to the 
permanent post of 
Councilor Emeri- 
tus. This appoint- 
ment, non-elec- 
tive and automatic in procedure, is available 
only to the three founders of our society. Mr. 
Leeper is now serving as regional director for 
West Virginia and is sponsor of Troupe 3, East 
High School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 














Christmas Plays 


ONE RED ROSE 
A dramatization by Sister Mary Olive 
of the novel by Paul Horgan. 6W, 
1M, extras if desired. Books, $1.25. 


A TIME FOR LOVE 
By Gwen Holly Simpson. 7W, 5M 
and extras. Books, $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Henri Brochet. An unusually beau- 
tiful modern Nativity play. 4W, 3M. 
In St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays, $2.75. 


A MYSTERY PLAY IN HONOR OF 
THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 
By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. 
Books, 85c. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM 
By Florence Clay Knox. Easy to pro- 
duce comedy for stage or living room. 
4W. Books, 85c. 


SOUNDING BRASS 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. A medieval 


miracle play. 18 principals and extras. 
Books, 85c. 


LOST CHILDREN 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. 3W, 7 chil- 
dren. Books, 85c 

THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur. 5W, 3M, 1 boy. 


— on an old Irish legend. Books, 
Cc. 


Free play catalogue sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. New York 18 














ACCENTUATE THE 


POSITIVE — 


with these new Eldridge royalty plays. 


THE HIGH, WHITE STAR, by Tom Erhard. 
(4m., 9 w.) 

About high school students and their problems 

of "'cribbing'’ — and how they solve them. Good 

comedy. For an outline on the author and origin- 

al producer, see May issue of "Dramatics", ‘Try 

a ‘Resident’ Playwright.’ 


HOST TO A GHOST, by LeRoma Eshbach Greth. 
(5m., 6w., | ghost, extras) 


Comedy, ghosts and chills bound aplenty in this 
quickly moving plot of Suzanna Craine, hung 
over 100 years ago for her crimes, but seemingly 
ever-present. Excellent mystery, surprise ending, 
and good characterizations. 


PICK A DILLY, by Jay Tobias 
(7 m., 9 w.) 


As always, it's bedlam when Tobias runs rampant 
with his characters and imagination. Lots of 
comedy, mystery and chills when Old Betsy, the 
Horrendous Hag and Azariah Coffin, the Mad 
Mortician go to work on the heirs of Jason 
Strong's will. 


Royalty $10 on above plays 


NEW NON ROYALTY 
REST, YE MERRY GENTLEMEN!, 
by Frank Magary. 
(3 m., 7 w.) 


A Three-Act Christmas comedy, which can be 
effectively given any time of the year. The theme 
—the age old conflict—who does the most 
work, man or woman. Strictly comedy and fun. 


Playbooks 75c each. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 





DRAMATIC! 





. A NEW COMEDY 





y WILLIAM DAVIDSON__ 
Awarded First Place 
4 in the Minnesota Centennial Playwriting Contest 


3 THE 
UNGUIDED 
MISS 


A 3-Act comedy, 4m, 8w 








STORY Here’s a delightful American household, and you'll 
———_ find in it the many bright comedy touches for which 
William Davidson’s plays are famous. The father is storming 
18 about his fear that his daughter Susan will never get into 
college. Meanwhile Susan, head over heels in school activities, 
spins merrily along with “average, below average grades.” 
George, her boy friend, is equally busy converting a motor- 
cycle and various parts reclaimed from a junkyard into what 
he hopefully calls his “Jaguar.” This car, he confidently 
expects, will be the rubber-tired throne in which Susan, 
elected Homecoming Queen, will ride triumphantly in the 
annual parade. Then there’s an explosion in the form of two 
foreign exchange students—a boy from Portugal named Carlos 
who stays with a family nearby, and a girl from Italy named 
Lucia who moves in with Susan! These two exchange students 
are fresh from the stricter life of the Old World, and they are 
0d totally unprepared for the free atmosphere of the typical 
jin- American home. They have a tremendous effect on the lives 
of these Americans—just as Susan and her car-crazy boy 
friend have a tremendous effect on them. The complications are 
often amusing and sometimes hilarious. While no “message” 
this is hammered out by this play, still underneath the fun and 
ung excitement there is a valuable lesson for your cast and audi- 
ng, ence. While most groups will want to do this delightful play 
for its own sake—for the sheer fun of it—many will also find 
in it a very worthwhile and educational experience. 





on NOTE: This play has been endorsed by The American 
Field Service which sponsors the exchange student 
program ; 








Royalty, $25.00 Price, 90c. 


ary. 


“| THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


f 179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Some of the 


B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, BOY 
FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de BERGERAC, 
T SHOW of the MONTH, FIRESTONE, 
GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, LOOK HOME- 
, OKLAHOMA, PATTI PAGE 
SHOW, SHOW BOAT, SOUTH PACIFIC, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING, THE KING and |, 
THE MUSIC MAN, U.S. STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, 
WEST SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Pilots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








COSTUMES TO HIRE 


from the center of the West... suf- 
ficient in number and variety to en- 
compass the needs of Theater from 
Androcles to Teahouse... together with 
the 
Craftsmanship: To have achieved the 
detail and opulence required by 
The King and !... 
Conscience: To have assured the im- 
peccable authenticity required by 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 
To sample these qualities in attire 
for these productions... 
for most any other production... 
for the single costume... 
please to address 


Colorado Costume Co. 
1224-28 17th Street 


Denver 2, Colorado 











Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires. . 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gol 


rn i Cn... cg ae beoe secs ene ae 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 
#1225 White Vellum in one box 


(48 engraved sheets — 48 plain wore 
I eo es ag Dare $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 














this Issue 


Jous Wray Young, first vice-president and 
1958 convention program chairman of the 
American Education Theater Association, pre- 
sents to all of us a most cordial invitation to 
attend the AETA National Convention, which 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 28 through December 30, in 
his article, “What the AETA Convention means 
to You!” Mr. Young, who has gained national 
recognition for his work at the Shreveport, La., 
Little Theater, is also the author of two new 
books on theater, Directing the Play and The 
Community Theater and How It Works. 


ROWNE Sampsell, author of Father 

Hartke’s Playhouse, is a writer of feature 
articles and factual stories for a variety of mag- 
azines. Byline has appeared in Lire Topay, 
PARENTS MAGAZINE, LISTEN, TODAY's HEALTH, 
THE INsTRUCTOR, PROGRESSIVE FARMER. She 
is also a regular contributor to the religious 
press, Catholic and non-Catholic. 


omy Wattron, author of The Original 
Play in High School Theater, is an instruc- 
tor in speech and drama at Bakersfield College, 
Bakersfield, California; has four published three- 
act plays to his credit; and received the Ph.D 
degree from USC in June, 1957. Of his four 
pe Green Valley was most favorably accepted 
y Thespian affiliated schools. 


ELWIN B. Dusenbury, } 

Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., continues 
in this issue his series on 
the history of the Ameri- 
can Musical Theater with 
his first of eight articles, 
American Musical Comedy: 
1920—1930. His first series, } 
published last year and 
now titled American Musi- 3 
cal Comedy to 1920 is 
now available in booklet 
form. 











HARLES R. Trumbo 
and Pollyann (Mrs. 
| Trumbo) introduce a new 
series of eight articles on 
pageantry for this season. 
Authors of several series of 
articles on costumes and 
Z period furniture and scen- 
— ery, they are well qualified 
© to write this series — cer- 
a. ! ainly much in demand, 
- a for few, if any, books or 
— seg wee about pageants 
ave been written during 
the past 80 years. This series is all the more 
timely due to the many pageants staged yearly 
throughout our country and abroad. The first 
article is entitled History of Pageantry. 





LL three of our department editors will con- 
tinue their pees sa writing and editing 
throughout the coming months. Frieda Reed, 
Co-sponsor Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Sr. High School, heads our Children’s Theater 
Department; Dr. Earl Blank, Head, Speech 
and Theater Department, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, Okla., Plays of the Month; 
Prof. Willard Friederich, Head, Speech and 
Theater Department, Marietta, Ohio, College, 
Brief Views of all new books and plays. 


UR features this month are numerous, our 

Thespians are again chattering away, and 
our new addition is Thespians in Action, two 
pages of photographs each month of activities 
of our Thespian affiliated schools — all for your 
personal enjoyment. 








B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

& 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 

















Costumes by 





On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN 2 SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
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PETEY S CHOICE 


By FRED CARMICHAEL 


A Comedy in 3 Acts 





4 men 
5 women 


3 walk-ons Premier Performance Caravan Theatre, Dorset, Vt. 
o 
interior 
a 
books, $1.00 


royalty, $25-$20 
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The play revolves around the Lansing family and newest rage. When he is almost coerced into accept- 
shows the way a man’s family saves him from compro- ing the presidency under terms of the conservative 
mising his principles. Peter Lansing’s past catches Board of Trustees, his wife and two daughters take 
up to him when a recording he made as “Petey” a desperate gamble for him behind his back. The 
Lansing fifteen years ago suddenly becomes Number lines are funny and the situations uproarious, but 
One on the Hit Parade. Peter is about to be appointed underneath lies the lesson that education should be 
president of the college where he teaches when he modernized and teaching methods adapted to the 


is catapulted into the public eye and becomes the student of today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
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25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 
“Audiences were kept interested and ; Just Published 


laughed often and came away with some- 


thing to think about.”— Rutland, Vt. _ SCEN ES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 


i Volume VI 

“,..full of surprises...a play with in- 

terest for young and old... most enjoy- Edited with notes by Frances Cosgrove. The continuing demand 
able. The humor is delightful.” — Man- for new material has brought forth this valuable addition to 
chester Journal. Frances Cosgrove’s other five volumes. Price, $1.84 postpaid. 
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Have fun with 
a ‘shock show” 
of your own! 





A 3-act mystery, by Gene Donovan; 7m, 8w, and 2 bit parts. Scene, | int.— This play is an 
exciting combination of horror, farce, and mystery. Your audience will have the time of 
their lives being scared, amused, and agitated. The play is full of action and your cast will 
enjoy doing it, for every part has at least one big moment. With just the right note of satire, 
this play is an excellent choice for production now. 


1WAS A 
TEEN-AGE 
DRACULA 

















STORY Marlene never willingly misses a horror play on 
————— television. She considers herself an seageinge 4 on 
werewolves, vampires, etc. So when Steve Dracca from 
abroad comes to Dark Cedars where Marlene “helps out,” 

Marlene takes one look at his last name, and in less time 
than it takes to say “ghoul” decides that Steve's a vampire | 
Sue and her brother and their teen-age pals at first ridicule 
Marlene’s dark hints. They like Steve. But one of the girls 
falls for Marlene’s insinuations, and presently odd things 
do begin to happen! Steve walks in his sleep and a patient 
from a near-by sanitarium comes weaving around in floating 
gray veils crying: “Master, I come at your command!” In 
the meantime, some of the more sceptical of the gang have 
decided to give Marlene and Audrey a needed lesson. They 
rig themselves up like ghosts and ghouls prepared to really 
throw the silly pair. But there’s a surprise climax. For the 
imitation ghouls come into conflict with a person who is 
using superstition as a means to further his own evil pur- 
pose, and, for a time, both Sue and Steve are in real danger. 





Royalty, $25.00 Playbooks, 90c 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... .. CHICAGO ’ 
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WHAT THE AETA CONVENTION 
MEANS T0 YOU! 


By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 





N December 28 the American Education Theater Association 
will convene for its twenty-second annual convention at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. For three days hundreds 

of the most dedicated leaders of the American theater will explore 
and discuss ways and means to further the place of theater in the 
democratic way of life. 


ste ste 








For the readers of Dramatics this is important and far reach- John Wray Young, first vice-president and 


ing news. As you must realize, Thespians and their sponsors are 
one of the truly vital forces in educational theater and hold in your 
membership a tremendous potential for good in the theater of to- 
morrow. For years I have watched with sincere gratification the 
splendid growth of your organization under the guidance of Leon 
Miller and the other gifted leaders. 


The continuance and the direction of your theater interest into the more complicated streams of ey 
drama and later into the fields of community and professional theater are not only to be desired, it is essential. 
The logical accomplishment of this transition is but one of the many ways in which the American Educational 
Theater Association can serve you. 


It is your good fortune to be living in a time when the well-rounded Americans are recognized as the best 
citizens. Today the arts, and especially theater, are a significant part of the school years and a desired com- 
ponent of adult life. 


This literate state came neither quickly nor easily. The community theater, beginning in the United States 
in 1912, and educational theater which gained security in the 1920’s, are probably the most powerful con- 
tributing factors to this new acceptance of the pleasure and practice of theater by the average citizen. 


Certainly no single organization has done more to help than AETA. Through more than two decades 
hundreds, and now thousands, of talented and sincere people have worked under splendid leadership, con- 
tributing their talents, imaginations, and thoughts for the good of theater. 


It is at the Association’s annual conventions that its many activities come into sharp focus. Into three days 
are placed the long and splendid record, the current status of the many year-round projects and exciting pre- 
sentations by many of the best minds in theater today. 


In addition to the imposing general sessions the specialized section meetings, and the project work groups, 
there are exciting theater events and pleasant social functions. All of these are the result of months of effort by 
more than two hundred experts. This galaxy of theater has a profound and lasting effect on all those in attendance. 


And in the convention, Thespians, there is so very much for you. Proof of the growing realization of the 
personal importance of AETA to the younger theater workers is the pleasant fact that the Association now has 
more than seven hundred college gral Sse members. An example of our true concern for the theater leaders of 
tomorrow is one of the completely new features of the Chicago convention: the first National Summer Theater 
Auditions. One hundred of the most talented young players will be selected for auditions before a selected 
group of summer theater producers. Rewards for many of the auditioners, it is hoped, will be employment in 
summer theaters for 1959. It is my personal belief that in the records of many of the successful young people 
the word “Thespian” will appear. 


The exciting and dramatic quality of the Chicago convention is expressed in the theme I have chosen: 
“Theater: The Source, The Path, and The Vision.” At 10:30 on the first morning, Sunday, December 28, the 
eminent John Gassner will be the keynote speaker. The theme encompasses three basic divisions of theater 
which will be explored in depth. Three teams of ten experts will work in each of the divisions. Mr. Gassner will 
be followed by one of the authorities from the first division, who will outline “The Source,” which is a restate- 
—_ of the question, “What Is Theater?” This area is concerned with the history, the literature, and the criticism 
of theater. 


A member of the second division team will then define a frame of reference for “The Path,” which is 
“The Practice of Theater.” The elements chosen for evaluation here are acting, directing, and playwriting. An 
he — the third division will then establish the range of “The Vision” with the definitive title, “Toward a 
Philosophy.” 


A full half-day will be deyoted to each of these three basic groups. The first hour will be given to “The - 
Premises,” estimates of our knowledge and beliefs on the particular subjects up to now. The second hour will 
be “The Discussions” wherein the experts and the audience will divide into specific groups such as acting or 
playwriting. Then division team members will try to evolve new ideas or attitudes. The third hour of each 
half-day will return to the general session for “The Conclusions.” We feel that the thirty experts working in this 
plan may find and state some fresh and enlarged viewpoints of importance. 


Yes, AETA’s Chicago convention in December can make your work in theater more efficient and more 
meaningful. I hope to see you there. 


1958 convention program chairman of the 
American Educational Theater Association 








FATHER HARTKE'S 
PLAYHOUSE 


By BROWNE SAMPSELL 


Speech and Drama Department of 

the Catholic University of America 
received official sanction, the Rev. Gil- 
bert V. Hartke, O.P., has been its guiding 
hand. The department began as a sec- 
tion of the University’s graduate school 
of arts and sciences. In three years after 
Father Hartke became the head of the 
department, the enrollment doubled; the 
curriculum expanded threefold; several 
Master of Art degrees were granted; and 
undergraduate courses leading to Bache- 
lor of Arts degrees were added. 

Father Hartke’s Speech Clinic pro- 
vides practical clinical experience in 
preparation for teaching and professional 
careers as speech correctionists. Students 
are able easily to meet the requirements 
of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association for certification as speech 
correction teachers and clerical workers. 
The Speech Clinic provides also services 
for children and adults in the community, 
who need speech therapy. 

The drama department is designed to 
cover every aspect of theater, academic 
and practical. Courses offer undergrad- 
uates include Fundamentals of Theater 
Practice; Fundamentals of Oral Com- 
munication, Oral- Interpretation of Liter- 
ature, History of the Theater, Organiza- 
tion of Dramatic Materials; Playwriting, 
Directing, Scene Design, Construction 
and Lighting; The Art of Interpretation, 
The Teaching of Speech, Speech Com- 
position, Argumentation and Debate; 
Phonetics, Oral Interpretation of Dra- 
matic Literature; Discussion Methods, 
Contemporary Drama, Acting, - The 
Teaching of Dramatics, and Essentials 
of Public Speaking. | 

On the graduate level courses include 
Drama Criticism, Problems in Interpre- 
tation, Persuasion, Advanced Play Direct- 
ing, Development of Dramatic Forms, 
Advanced Playwriting, Problems in Dra- 
matic Production, Drama Theory, Cos- 
tume Design, Advanced Construction 
and Lighting, and other specialized 
courses. 

Objectives of the Drama Department 
are 1) the understanding of drama as an 
art; 2) the study of drama as an intel- 
lectual discipline within the humanities 
program; and 3) development of the- 
atrical skill in the production of great 
plays. 

Many of the Catholic University’s 
Speech and Drama graduates go into 
professional careers. Others establish 
drama departments in different universi- 


GS 'spee the fall of 1937 when the 
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ties. For example, Loyola University, 
Los Angeles; Fordham University; Mary- 
mount College and Loyola University, 
Chicago. Large numbers return to their 
high schools, academies, and colleges 
where they initiate expansive curricula 
in drama. 

Father Hartke’s Drama Department 
has representatives on the faculties of 
Catholic and non-Catholic universities all 
over this country. To name a few: Rock- 
hurst College and Webster College in 
Missouri; St. Ambrose College in Iowa; 
Aguinas College in Michigan; the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Marylhurst in 
Oregon; and Rosemont in Pennsylvania. 

Prospective playwrights, teachers, ac- 
tors, directors, and designers are given 
the opportunity to “develop individual 
talents; to base each skill in aesthetic 
and creative criticism; and to coordinate 


Father G. V. Hartke, O.P. 





their work in speech and drama with the 
full curriculum of a liberal arts educa- 
tion.” 

In Father Hartke’s Laboratory Thea- 
ter, prospective actors and directors try 
out their talents, and beginning play- 
wrights see their plays staged. Each 
year five plays, frequently the work of 
student authors, are staged by student 
casts. Stage and screen scouts, profes- 
sional producers, and art critics attend 
these plays, which are reviewed in local 
and national publications. University 
Drama students contribute to community 
entertainment by participation in skits 
for the Red Cross and Community Chest 
drives; they give variety shows in hos- 
pital wards; they direct and act in vari- 
ous civic club activities. — 

As this is written, Father Hartke’s 
Drama Department has staged 158 major 
plays. Ten have been produced in pro- 
fessional theaters. The first of thése to 
gain national interest was the life story 


of George M. Cohan. Under the title, — 


Yankee Doodle Boy, it was produced 





by the Catholic University Theater two 
years before the movie version appeared. 
TrmME and LiFe magazines applauded 
briskly this new form of “musical biogra- 
phy.” Later on Joe Cook saw his life 
story dramatized by Father Hartke’s 
drama students under the title, Cook 
Book. 

So began an entrance into the pro- 
fessional theater that has widened steadi- 
ly through the years. Sing Out, Sweet 
Land, Touch and Go, Song of Berna- 
dette, and Lute Song are among the 
shows that moved from the Catholic 
University to the professional theater. 

In the revitalization of the classical 
drama the Drama Department’s success 
has been outstanding in Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, Comedy of Errors, 
The Tempest, Much Ado about Nothing, 
King Lear, Othello, Macbeth, and Julius 
Caesar. Other classics include Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus, Sophocle’s Electra, Moli- 
eres The Miser, and Aristophane’s The 
Birds. 

In the experimental realm where new 
methods of staging and playwrighting 
are tried out, Father Hartke’s drama 
students have successfully produced T. 
S. Eliot’s verse biography of Thomas A’ 
Becket’s Murder in the Cathedral, 
Gheon’s The Comedian, Saroyan’s My 
Heart's in the Highlands, Chesterton's 
Magic, and Auden and Isherwood’s The 
Ascent of F-6. 

In association with the Motion Picture 
Academy of Arts and the American 
National Theater and Academy the 
Catholic University Theater devoted the 
entire season of 1947 to the first showing 
of seven new plays. This was the first 
time that any university had ever at- 
tempted to present original manuscript 
productions during an entire season. 
Smashing successes were the result. 

Always the creative aspect of the 
drama holds the spotlight in Father 
Hartke’s Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment — which explains his choice among 
others of Edith Merrick’s Storm, a play 
about Mary Todd Lincoln, and Victoria 
Kuhn’s The King Is Dead. 

Eight years ago with no more than 
$69 in cash Father Hartke began a major 
and unique experiment. He organized 
and directed Players Incorporated, a 
professional company of the Catholic 
University's most talented drama grad- 
uates. He had two reasons. One was 
that he wanted to provide employment 
for his drama graduates during the sum- 
mer season. This he does by operating 
two summer theaters: one at St. Michael’s 
Playhouse in Winooski, Vermont; the 
other at Olney Theater, Olney, Mary- 
land. Supported by well-known stars, 
the Company offers a seven-play season 
starting in June with such plays as The 
Country Girl, Venus Observed, Heart- 
break House, which broke Olney’s box 
office record. 

‘Father Hartke’s other reason was to 
offer a remedy for the oft-repeated and 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Original Play in 
High School Theater 


By FRANK WATTRON 


HE problems of playwriting and 

reporting on scholarly research are 

somewhat different from those en- 
countered in writing an article for Dra- 
matics. What I have to say, however, 
springs both from my playwriting ex- 
periences and the conclusions of a recent 
doctoral research study. I believe it will 
be of interest to all concerned with the 
progress of educational theater, particu- 
larly in our high schools. My remarks 
will concern the original play, or rather 
the dearth of original plays, to be found 
among those most produced in high 
school theater. 

The term “Original” is used in a very 
strict sense. I take it to mean a play 
written for the living stage, not for any 
other entertainment media. My defini- 
tion expressly rules out play adaptations, 
stories that have been reworked from 
other media and fitted out for the stage. 
I propose to show that the original play 
in this sense has largely been superseded 
among the popular offerings of our high 
school theater. In its stead the market 
has been flooded with play adaptations 
which may or may not make for a 
healthy and vigorous educational thea- 
ter. 

For my information I go directly to 
the National Thespian Society itself — 
the records of their most-produced plays 
over the years. Drama has long been 
accepted as a subject for study in our 
colleges and universities, and as educa- 
tional theater flourishes, its activity will 
come more and more under the scrutiny 
of academic research. This can be bene- 
ficial to school theater in assessing and 
evaluating our yearly playbills, noting 
trends, and reinforcing good theater 
standards throughout the field. I was 
particularly fortunate in being encour- 
aged by Dr. James H. Butler, head of 
the Drama Department of the University 
of Southern California, to undertake a 
study of the most popular plays among 
members schools of the National Thes- 
pian Society. The over-all purpose of 
the study was to shed as much light as 
possible on high school play production 
in the United States by determining the 
most-produced plays and by analysing 
them from several points of view. 

Through the cooperation of Leon C. 
Miller, National Thespian Secretary, the 
annual Thespian rolls from 1938 through 
1954 were compiled, and the plays which 
appeared most often on the rolls were 
designated as the most popular Thespian 
dramas. Ninety-one plays had been re- 
ported to the National Headquarters 
from 1988 through 1954 as having had 
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at least 10 productions in any one year. 
Twenty-eight of the 91 plays on the 
combined rolls had had over 75 produc- 
tions. These were considered the most 
popular Thespian plays over the years 
and were perl to special analysis. 

Among the many areas of analysis the 
most commonly produced types of plays 
were determined, the dominant play 
publishing houses and authors were dis- 
covered, the most frequently used 
themes, plot structures, character re- 
quirements, and production effects were 
isolated, and — most important for this 
article —‘the classification of the plays 
and sources of the playbook stories were 
determined. Space does not permit the 





1957-58 THREE-ACT PLAYS 
The following are the most frequently 
produced three-act plays by Thespian af- 
filiated schools during 1957-58. This list 
was tabulated from the Annual Reports 
of 1419 Thespian affiliated schools. Pub- 
lication of this list is not to be interpreted 
as a Thespian recommended playlist, nor 
does it represent overall statistics of the 
national secondary school theater. 
Number of 
TITLE Productions 
PCR Py ret ore 60 
CO eee, 
Night of January Il6th ............... 54 
Ee I re eet eae we are 52 
NE TEE AT ETE PRL ce 52 
You Can't Take It with You .......... 47 
Pe i Se Oe 5 Cc on ue ek 44 
Pe et Cae ee ss be a4 
Family Nobody Wanted .............. 43 
Our Hearts Were Young & Gay ...... 40 
Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners . 26 
SR carer os ate bearer ra 23 
I I te iS baa as 23 
Man Who Came to Dinner ........... 22 
I Gg biels ie adlia ne ou wh 2! 
nS es les ag OS aan 21 
Around the World in 80 Days ........ 20 
Teahouse of the August Moon ........ 20 
Little Dog Laughed, The .............. 18 
Cheaper by the Dozen ............... 17 
ee ee 16 
Ni a i alo 15 
Gentlemen Prefer Blonds ............. 14 
I 6 ho ors say tbh ie eee 14 
POPP CTT OCCT TOT TT 14 
EY WN no oss oie ots bdrm omens 14 
Man Called Peter, A ..... 2... ccecccsss 14 
Ear ia ai acaae cakaia ae aoe eS 14 
PR ov caso ip dee cadd wee es 13 
Come Out of the Closet ............. 13 
,. 5 rae nec 13 
Father of the Gride .................. 13 
Great Big Doorstep, The ............. 13 
Cee Fee) Oh CRONE ook const ccnees 13 
neeet Bie t St. Lewls ...2......5.65.4: 88 
Mother Is a Freshman ................ 12 
. 22, err Bei Heke a wd 12 
People vs. Maxine Lowe ............. 12 
Se WN. a ae. hee a ewes 12 
Pee anny: NINN i os oaks cpa kas 12 
We Shook the Family Tree ....... Arse 
Dr. in Spite of Himself, The ........... i! 
Ge GENE: wc. ba cab oena we neebinacas 10 
George Washington Slept Here ........ 10 
Piehest and Geeta . os oc ile ccc hc. 10 
OUD TONG so inc sk ete news 10 
Ces IS. ss co's ee eeu enews 10 
i Le ee a ree 10 
pales. te Or Cee os abe es 10 
Rees WP a eee, eden esa 10 
Paint the tame Fue... eS 10 
an 2 RO ne 10 
Se SA acl Pec aac aes Probes 10 
eee he PP Pee oe rks ee eee re 10 











inclusion here of all-the interesting facts 
and conclusions reached in the study. 
Suffice it to say the detailed analysis of 
the 28 most-produced Thespian plays 
afforded a valuable cross-section of high 
school. play production in the United 
States. It could be considered as a 
record of educational! theater at work. 

As a playwright and educational thea- 
ter director I found the study immensel 
stimulating and revealing. Many read- 
ers will be able to guess what some of 
the most popular plays were. Actually 
their titles are of little relevance here. 
Perhaps no one will be surprised to learn 
that all but one of the 28 plays were 
comedies of one variety or another. The 
lone exception was Our Town. This lack 
of serious plays on the most-produced 
list could be construed as an indictment 
against educational theater. On _ the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
in order to appear on the Thespian roll 
at all a play must have at least 10 re- 
ported performances in one season. Seri- 
ous plays are produced by Thespian 
troupes of course, but apparently not 
frequently enough to appear on the roll 
of most-produced plays. 

Of the many areas for analysis in this 
Thespian study, the one most revealing 
to me as a playwright dealt with the 
classification of the plays and the sources 
of the playbook stories. The plays were 
grouped into three classifications relating 
to their theater history: Standard, Broad- 
way, and Amateur. Each of these terms 
requires a bit of explanation. Some years 
ago Professor John Dietrich, while mak- 
ing a survey of dramatic activity in 
American colleges, evolved the term 
“Standard” to designate a play dignified 
by the passage of time and loftiness of 
theme.' Standard has since come into 
common usage to signify plays of a classi- 
cal nature. The term “Broadway” desig- 
nated a play first produced on Broadway, 
and the “Amateur” classification was re- 
served for those non-Standard plays 
without a Broadway history. These 
classification areas are important and 
become increasingly so in relationship 
to further information. Following these 
definitions the 28 most-produced Thes- 
pian plays were found to include no 
Standard, 11 Broadway, and 17 Amateur 
plays. With the majority of the plays 
showing up in the Amateur classification 
it would seem that a fairly healthy at- 
mosphere existed in the realm of play- 
writing for high school theater. Further 
analysis, however, proved this to be a 
false assumption. 

Each of the 28 plays was examined 
as to the ultimate public source of its 
story. The sources were. designated as 
Original, Novel, Radio, Motion Picture, 
and Television, The term “Original” was 
used in the previously mentioned sense 
of a play written originally for the stage. 
This naturally excluded from the Origin- 

(Continued on Page 30) 





1 John Dietrich, “Dramatic Activity in American 
Colleges 1946-47,” THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH, XXXIV (April, 1948), 183-190. 
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American Musical Comedy: 1920-1930 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


FOREWORD 


The stage has already been set for the history 
of the contemporary erican musical theater 
by the series of articles (which appeared in 
Dramatics, Vol. XXIX, 1957-58) covering 
the development of the native musical theater 
from its foreign sources through the indigen- 
ous American musical forms, such as the min- 
strel show, the variety theater, the revue, and 
finally the musical comedy itself.* With the 
1920's the golden age of musical comedy be- 
gan, and the evolution of the musical play as 
a significant theater form had its beginnings. 
True, the names of Sigmund Romberg, Jerome 
Kern, Irving Berlin, and George Gershwin had 

aced theater pro s before World War I, 
but after the war their work matured and en- 
couraged a new generation of composers whose 
malas innovations and creative imaginations 
brought maturity to the musical theater. 

The emphasis in this series will be primarily 
on the composer. The contributions of his 
collaborators and especially those of the many 
musical comedy “stars” who often lifted a 
score or a production from mediocrity to suc- 
cess cannot be overlooked. As a result, certain 
liberties will be taken with chronology in order 
to follow the development of the melodic songs 
of Romberg and Kern, the rhythmic beat of 
Berlin, Gershwin, Youmans, and Rodgers, the 
sephisticated tempo and lyrics of Cole Porter, 
and the subsequent innovations of Kurt Weill, 
Frederick Loewe, Leonard Bernstein, Frank 
Loesser, and others. 

I am indebted to George Freedley and his 
capable staff in the Theater Collection of the 
New York Public Library for their assistance 
in obtaining photographs and other data. The 
cooperation too of the Faculty Committee on 
Research of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
in obtaining a Grant-in-Aid, essential to the 
completion of this project, is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. In bringing this series to a close, 
I would like to pay tribute to my wife Barbara, 
and to the Editor of Dramatics, Leon C. 
Miller, for their patience and encouragement. 
To them this series is respectfully dedicated. 


ROM the kaleidoscopic background 
FE of ballet, opera, the song and dance 
of the minstrel show, the boisterous 
slapstick of variety halls and vaudeville, 
intermingled with the melody and gentle 
satire of comic opera and operetta from 
England and the continent, came the 
ingredients which during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century were 
to give a vitality, an identity, and a 
versatility to the American musical thea- 
ter. A new generation of composers, 
librettists, and “stars” were already 
clamoring at the stage doors for recogni- 
tion. A new era was opening for the 
American musical theater in 1920 — an 
era of which one critic was to write: 
...the American musical is an honest 
and valid art form, unbelievably rich in 
material and destined, perhaps, to be the 


most representative theatrical expression 
of the American scene. 


The 1920's opened with a flourish. The 
Great War was forgotten, and prosperity 
was well on its way. While this was the 





*AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920, pub- 
lished by the National ian Society, Cincinnati, 
1958, with illustrations and ex. 
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period of the lavish Broadway musical 
revue,” even Florenz Ziegfeld, master 
showman, made Broadway history with 
a series of musical comedies or “book” 
shows: Sally (1920), Kid Boots (1923), 
Sunny (1925), Rio Rita (1927), and his 
greatest triumph, Show Boat (1927). In 
the seasons immediately following World 
War I the “book” shows usually followed 
several basic stereotyped plot patterns: 
1) the romantic operetta, with its elabo- 
rately-costumed tenors, sopranos, and 
lusty baritones; 2) the gay “boy-gets-girl” 
or “wife-loses-husband” musical farce 
with a chorus line of pretty girls and 
much slapstick comedy; and 3) the “Cin- 
derella” theme. 

Typical of the operettas were Apple 
Blossoms (1919), with music by Fritz 
Kreisler and the rousing baritone voice 
of John Charles Thomas as well as the 
dancing of a young brother and sister 
from Omaha — Fred and Adele Astaire; 
Efrem Zimbalist’s Honeydew (1920), and 
Sigmund Romberg’s Blossom Time (1921) 
and The Lady in Ermine (1922). 

Although Romberg’s adaptation of the 
music and the life of Franz Schubert, 
titled Blossom Time, had been success- 
ful, the composer felt that it had not 
been an expression of his own music. 
He wanted to re-create the melodic 
memories of the Vienna which he re- 
membered from his youth. Using the 
plot of a play which told the sentimental 
story of a young prince who fell in love 
with a young waitress in Heidelberg 
during his student days, Sigmund Rom- 
berg wrote what many consider his best 
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score — The Student Prince (1924). 
“Musically, it is one of the strongest 
compositions of its kind,” writes Cecil 
Smith, “both in the intrinsic merit of 
the songs themselves and in the highly 
professional handling of the solo voices 
and ubiquitous chorus of male students.” 
The Shuberts, for whom Romberg was 
a staff composer, had disagreed with 
some of his innovations. The score had 
no syncopation. There were no dancing 
girls, and a male chorus had not been 
used in a Broadway show for many years. 
Then too the operetta did not have the 
conventional happy ending. But The 
Student Prince was an unqualified suc- 
cess and played to capacity houses for 
over a year. From then on, Romberg 
concentrated principally on writing op- 
erettas in the continental manner: Prin- 
cess Flavia (1925), The Desert Song 
(1926), and My Maryland (1927). The 


New Moon (1928) with its unforgettable | 


“Lover, Come Back to Me” and the rous- 
ing “Stout-Hearted Men” became his 
greatest box office triumph. 

Another popular composer of operet- 
tas was Rudolph Friml, who gave the 


American musical theater Rose-Marie | 


(1924), The Vagabond King (1925), and 
The Three Musketeers (1928. All three 
were personal triumphs too for Dennis 
King (1897- ), who had begun his 
career as a call boy at the Birmingham 
Repertory Company in his native Eng- 
land and came to America in 1921 to 
become one of our most distinguished 
singing-actors. Victor Herbert’s Orange 
Blossoms (1922) and The Dream Girl 
(1924) and Emmerich Kallman’s Coun- 
tess Maritza (1926) were other popular 
successes of the decade. Kallman (1882- 
1953), ranked with Lehar and Straus 


as the “Big Three” of Viennese com- | 


posers, had introduced American audi- 
ences to the diminutive Hungarian star 
Mitzi Hajos in his operetta, Sari (1914). 
Even George Gershwin succumbed 








A group of famous theater personalities of the ‘20's. 





From left to right: Morris Gest, 


P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton, librettists, F. Ray Comstock, producer, and with hat 
in hand, one of America’s most popular composers, Jerome Kern, at the Detroit opening of 
Sitting Pretty (1923) 
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... JUST RELEASED! 


THE BOY FRIEND 


THE PAJAMA GAME 


... also soon to be released: 





GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 


Two HIT” musicals: 


DAMN YANKEES ~ nappy HUNTING 


are now available in addition to our parade of outstanding Broadway successes 
for semi-professional and amateur production: 


THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 


WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
CALL ME MADAM 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA and NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


for information and terms, contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


GUYS AND DOLLS 
WISH YOU WERE HERE 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
KISMET 








momentarily to the operetta form when 
he collaborated with Herbert Stothart 
on Song of the Flame (1925) with Tessa 
Kosta as an exotic Russian who arouses 
the peasants to revolt. Today Loewe’'s 
scores for Brigadoon and My Fair Lady 


still preserve the operetta tradition of 


yesterday. 


Along with the operettas the musical 
comedies about young love and marriage 
had wide popularity. The top box office 
successes of the 1919-1920 season were 


. Buddies, in which Roland Young was 


the bashful lover of Julie, played b 

Peggy Wood, the daughter of his Frenc 

landlady; and Friml’s The Little Whop- 
per, starring the vivacious Vivienne Segal 
as a gay student of a boarding school 
near Philadelphia who goes to the 
Quaker City to meet her fiancé only 
to get into the wrong hotel room with 
the subsequent farcical results. During 
the 1921-1922 season the three most 
popular musicals were Tangerine with 
the charming Julia Sanderson, Kern's 
Good Morning, Dearie, featuring Louise 
Groody, and Blossom Time. 


But it was the “Cinderella” theme 
shows that really made box office history. 
While Harry Tierney’s Irene achieved 
the amazing record of 670 consecutive 
performances, other successes included 
Mary (1920), produced by America’s 
greatest song-and-dance man George M. 
Cohan, who also brought to Broadway 
with success Little Nellie Kelly (1922) 
and The Merry Malones (1927); Albert 
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von Tilzer’s The Gingham Girl (1922); 
Sally, Irene and Mary (1922) with Eddie 
Dowling whose Honeymoon Lane (1926) 
was to introduce Kate Smith to Broad- 
way in the part of “Tiny Little’; and 
Jerome Kern's Sally (1920). 

Jerome Kern, who had been contribut- 
ing songs to Broadway shows since 1905, 
had succeeded Cohan as the major com- 
poser of American popular music with 
his score for The Girl from Utah (1914). 
In his tribute to Kern Richard Rodgers 
wrote: 

.-»he had his musical roots in the 
fertile middle European and English 


school of operetta writing and amalga- 
rything that was fresh 


mated it with eve 
in the American scene to give us some- 
thing wonderfully new and clear in music 
writing in the world. Actually he was 
a giant with one foot in Europe and the 
other in America. Before he died (1945) 
he picked up the European foot and 
planted it squarely alongside the Ameri- 
can one. 
In the Princess Theater productions® 
before World War I, he developed a 
simplicity and an intimacy in his music 
that made it extremely pleasing to the 
ear. He was a hard worker and often 
sharp-tongued. When he was workin 
with the veteran director, Julian Mitchell, 
who was nearly stone-deaf, and “listened” 
to new music by sitting on top of the 
pions, Buddha fashion, he became in- 
uriated with Mitchell's negative re- 
sponse to his new score. Angrily he 
shouted, pointing at Mitchell’s posterior, 
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“I didn’t write it to be heard at that 
end!” 

With Sally Kern’s smooth and effortless 
melodies, carefully integrated into the 
book, were an instantaneous success. The 
“Cinderella” plot, developed by P. G. 
Wodehouse and Guy Bolton, prolific 
librettists of musical comedies, told the 
story of Sally, an orphan girl with aspira- 
tions to be a ballet dancer, who is work- 
ing as a dish-washer in a Greenwich 
Village restaurant where the headwaiter 
is really a royal refugee from the Bal- 
kans. When the two are engaged to 
work at a Long Island estate party, Sally 
substitutes for the ballerina on the even- 
ing’s program of entertainment and thus 
realizes all her dreams. The twinkling 
toes of Marilyn Miller and the wobbly 
legs of Leon Erroll combined with a 
typically lavish Ziegfeld production made 
Sally a memorable chapter in America’s 
musical theater history. 

The blonde, blue-eyed Marilyn Miller 
was the reigning queen of the musical 
comedy stage during the °20’s. Her sing- 
ing voice was hardly audible, but when 
she sang “Look for the Silver reo a 
her radiant personality indicated that she 
was every inch a “star.” When she ap- 
peared in Kern's Sunny (1925) as a 
circus rider, she received the highest 
salary ever paid to a musical comedy 
star up to that time — $3,000 per week! 

During the decade, however, many 
bright “stars” sparkled on musical com- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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PAGEANTRY 


HISTORY of PAGEANTRY 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO and POLLYANN 


ONG before the printed word, as 

we know it, came into existence, 

pageantry was used as a means of 
communication between the clergy of 
England and its congregation. 

St. Augustine, who arrived in England 
around 300 A.D., is believed to have 
started the presentation of dramatized 
scenes from the Bible. All religious serv- 
ices at that time were said in Latin and 
therefore were unintelligible to the peo- 
ple. The dramatized scenes served as 
illustrations and ~~ to the people a 
greater understanding of the scriptures. 
Almost immediately attendance increased 
until the church edifices could no longer 
accommodate the overflowing audiences. 
Rather than turn people away the priests 
began holding the dramatized services 
in the churchyards. Soon the church- 
yards became too small, and the Work- 
men’s Guilds then came to the aid of 
the church and gave “wheels” to their 
dramatization. Pageant wagons were 
built, one for each dramatic scene. These 
were drawn into the streets and market 
places one scene at a time in sequence. 
Thus the continuity of the religious text 
was unbroken. These religious presenta- 
tions became known as “Mystery Plays” 
because they dealt with the miracles of 
the Bible. 

The exact meaning of the word pageant 
is still a moot question. Originally the 
word applied to the wagon—the mov- 
able stage on wheels—rather than to 
the performance. Often these wagon 
stages were double-decker affairs so that 
a scene laid in heaven could be present- 
ed in the top deck and hell could be 
depicted in the lower one. Gradually 
the wagon stage became obsolete and the 
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Thy Kingdom Come, Kermit Hunter’s great Biblical drama on St. Paul, Sherwood Amphitheater in beautiful Sherwood Park, on route 
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word pageant came to mean, as it does 
today, any spectacular dramatic perform- 
ance, occasion, or procession. 

The early Egyptians and Greeks were 
lovers of pageantry. The annual Egyp- 
tian festival in honor of Osiris was an 
excellent example. It lasted eighteen 
days. It began as a ceremony depicting 
the plowing of the fields and the sowing 
of grain. With the passing years it de- 
veloped into the more elaborate form 
of pageantry which included “proces- 
sions, images and tableaux.” 

Early Greeks paid spontaneous hom- 
age to their wine god Dionysus each 
year through the medium of pageantry. 
At the time of vintage revelers gathered 
to celebrate. They marched in proces- 
sions through the city streets and on 
into the country through the groves and 
vineyards. They sang and danced as 
they went. 

In Rome pageantry was held in the 
huge Naumachias or Arenas. These 
could be filled with water deep enough 
to float sailing vessels. Often a parade 
of beautifully decorated ships preceded 
the main event. Participants were in- 
structed to win the battle with as little 
damage as possible to ships and com- 
batants. The well-known Naumachia of 
Julius Caesar was nearly two thousand 
feet long and two hundred feet wide. 
When flooded, it made a lake large 
enough to give a pageant which had as 
one scene a battle between fifty galleys. 

When not filled with water, these 
arenas were often used as a setting for 
the display of the costly spoils of con- 
quering heroes. Here they paraded for 
the gratification and envy of the local 
populace thousands of captive soldiers, 
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horses, and chariots. Slaves by the hun- 
dred in chains, carrying trophies of gold 
and statues were ostentatiously displayed. 
Last, the many captive civilians, dressed 
in the strange garb of their far-flung 
countries, passed in review, creating one 
of the most magnificent yet unhappy and 
degrading pageants in all history. 
Pageantry went unrecorded in England 
until around 1236 when an important 
royal marriage was held at Canterbury. 
During the fourteenth century at the 
coronation of Richard II and his queen, 
Ann of Bohemia, court pageantry had 
really come to flower. The streets of 
London were decorated with gold and 
silver tissues and with tapestries woven 
with gold and silver thread. Near the 
conduit at Cheapside and St. Paul's 
eastern gate, fountains from which flowed 
red and white wine were erected. The 
king and queen passed through the beau- 
tifully decorated streets. They stopped 
at the fountains and were served “rosy 
wine smiling in golden cups.” The royal 
couple went into the monastery of St. 
Paul's to pay personally their offerings 
at the holy sepulchre of St. Enkenwald. 
At the Temple barrier above the gate 
was a representation which included a 
forest in which John the Baptist sat. As 
King Richard looked in wonderment, an 
angel descended from above and pre- 
sented him with a tablet “studded with 
gems. As an acceptance speech the 
King said, “Peace to this city! For the 
sake of Christ, His Mother, and my pa- 
tron St. John, I forgive every offense.” 
Not only did the weavers guilds weave 
the most beautiful tapestries in all Eng- 
land, but they also developed the art of 
pageantry to the highest level of that 
era. In appreciation for their multiple 
services during the 15th century, they 
received a royal grant which included 
land and money enough to build a 
“pageant house.” 


Around the year 1547 in France the 
most famous and historically _better- 
known pageant was the Valenciennes 
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Passion Play. It was an outdoor produc- 
tion. The stage was equipped with illu- 
sive settings of temples, palaces, city 
gates, pavilions, altars, towers, dungeons, 
a fertile field, and a sea with a ship — 
all flanked by Heaven and Hell. These 
objects or sets were visible continuously 
and were known as “stations.” 

The presentation at Valenciennes was 
in twenty-five installments, one install- 
ment each day. The story of Mary's 
parents was told on the first day. The 
fourth day portrayed the birth of Jesus. 
Then followed the appearance of the 
shepherds and the coming of the wise 
men. Scene followed scene until the 
story was completely told. 

Stage effects were used so realistically 
that Lucifer was carried up from Hell 
by a dragon. Water was changed into 
wine, and five loaves of bread and two 
small fish apparently multiplied until the 
multitude was fed. 

All of the stage settings were perma- 
nent though all were not used each day. 
The action simply moved around the 
settings that were needed for the current 
installment. 

During the disagreeably hot July of 
1578 occurred one of the best-remem- 
bered and most talked-of pageants in 
all history. The famous pageant of Kenil- 
worth, given in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth I of England, lasted twenty days 
and ran the gamut of human imagina- 
tion and emotions, to establish a tradi- 
tion for splendor. The queen was met 
some seven miles from her destination 
and was wined and dined as well as 
entertained under an immense canopy 
which was set up for this special occa- 
sion. She was thus escorted by masked 
revelers to her “bed-chamber” in Kenil- 
worth Castle. The minute she entered 
the castle every clock was stopped and 
all the hands remained stationary from 
the moment of her arrival to the end of 
the hilarious twenty-day celebration. 
Orders were given that no one was to 
take any notice of the passage of time 
during the royal visit. There continued 
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almost three weeks of continuous festivi- 
ties. The hours spent in hunting were 
followed by masked balls and firework 
displays that lasted for hours at a time. 

The beautiful water pageant, which 
had been part of the celebration for the 
marriage of Henry III of France, was 
reproduced for the pleasure of Elizabeth 
I. The small island in the ornamental 
pool on the castle lawn was lighted by 
huge torches. There the “Lady of the 
Lake” was attended by a mermaid who 
swam in the waters over which the 
torches reflected lights and shadows. 
Arion, equally big, was there on a dol- 
phin. 

Not even Sunday could be looked for- 
ward to as a day of rest for the queen's 
weary court. To be sure everyone at- 
tended church on Sunday morning, but 
the afternoon was filled with music and 
dancing. The day ended with the roar- 
ing discharge of fireworks and cannons. 

All the dialogue for the numerous dra- 
matic scenes, which were presented dur- 
ing these memorable twenty days, were 
written in verse. 


During the early sixteen hundreds, 


there raged through Central Europe one 
of the many greatly-feared and devastat- 
ing plagues. When it reached the vicini- 
ty of the picturesque Bavarian village 
of Oberammergau, the people met in 
prayer to ask divine deliverance. They 
made the vow that if the community 
was spared, as an offering of gratitude 
they would present a play honoring the 
Passions of Christ. This vow they have 
faithfully kept. Every ten years between 
1633 and 1920, until World War I inter- 
fered, they presented their Passion Play. 
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Global war again prevented the presen- 
tation of this now world-famous pageant 
between 1940 and 1950. 

The leading roles in this most famous 
of modern-day pageants are said to be 
handed down from father to son, and 
from mother to daughter as it is con- 
sidered a great honor to be a member 
of the cast. 

Hundreds of thousands of people pour 
into this little village of gaily painted, 
tile-roofed houses, built on the banks of 
the river Ammer in the Bavarian Alps 
during the years when the play is pre- 
sented. 

The twentieth century has given to 
the world several pageant authors. The 
English playwright, Lewis N. Parker, 
wrote and produced between 1905 and 
1909 such well-known pageants as The 
Sherbourne Pageant, The Warwick 
Pageant, The Saints Edmundsbu 
Pageant, The Dover Pageant, The Col- 
chester Pageant, and The York Pageant. 

Another English writer, Frank Los- 
celles, has written and presented between 
1907 and 1911 The Oxford Historical 
Pageant, The Quebeck Tercentenary 
Celebration, The Pageant of South Africa, 
and The Pageant of London. Although 
the Quebeck Tercentenary Celebration 
was presented in North America, its 
spirit and subject matter were British. 

The twentieth century English play- 
wrights gave pageant writing a literary 
status. This elevated literary standing 
was held by English Pageantry authors 
until it was challenged by such notable 
Americans as Paul Green with his The 
Lost Colony and Kermit Hunter with his 
Unto These Hills. 

Through the centuries pageantry has 
not lost its initial objective—a means 
of communication. From the time of 
Richard II pageantry became an integral 
and important part of coronation festivi- 
ties. In the early nineteen fifties the 
peoples of the world were privileged to 
witness court pageantry in its purest 
form and on the highest level during the 
coronation of Elizabeth II. + jae 
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IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 





NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS $1.00 
CLOUD SEVEN $1.00 
DEAR DELINQUENT $1.00 
INHERIT THE WIND $1.25 
TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS $1.00 
MARY STUART $1.25 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV $1.50 
“ME, CANDIDO !” $1.25 
1 KNOCK AT THE DOOR $1.50 
THE BLOOD IS STRONG $1.00 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON $1.25 


Not all of these titles are available for production in all territories. 


Inquiries invited. 
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14 East 38th Street 
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oy KYLE CRICHTON 


by Cordelia Drexel Biddle end Mr. Crichton 





Starred Walter Pidgeon in its successful run 


organize things in this world” — Chapman, 


Atkinson, N. Y. Times. 


THE STORY as told by Chapman in the N. Y. 
News: “funny and extraordinarily ingratiating 

. Pidgeon returns to the stage after a 
couple of centuries in Hollywood as Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle, Cordelia’s enthusiastic but un- 
predictable father. He has a fine house at 2104 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, a fortune of one 
million dollars — not hay in 1917 because Wood- 
row Wilson had barely got into power —and a 
great enthusiasm for lunacy. He collects alli- 
gators and prize fighters and rules his family by 
bluster. Whenever the butler comes in, the 
butler inquires deferentially, “You yelled, sir?’ 
Among those Pidgeon rules is this daughter, 


sateen 
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Happiest Milionaires fC 


Svegested by the book, “MY PHILADELPHIA FATHER” 









Books, $1.00 9 men, 6 women 1 interior 


Write for information as to availability 


on Broadway and the road. 


“Most charming .. . It is half-true and half-crazy, which is the proper way to 


N. Y. News. 


“A happy play about a happy family’ — Coleman, N. Y. Mirror. 


“At once decent and amusing, which is an infrequent combination . . . Not the 
least attractive aspect of THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE is its affection and humor- 
ous admiration for an uninhibited master of everybody's ceremonies. Everybody 
in this comedy is a friend, sooner or later . . 


. exuberant good humor’ — 


Cordelia, who falls in love with a southern boy, 
Angier Duke. Pidgeon tries to take over and 
run this romance, and for the first time in his 
noisy career he meets defeat. He has an awful 
time being defeated, too, for Angier has a mind 
of his own and his family also has ninety million 
dollars.” Mr. Biddle, who is an ardent amateur 
boxer, has no use for his prospective son-in-law 
because that young man knows nothing about 
boxing —but when Angier suddenly turns to 
jiu-jitsu and throws a professional prizefighter, 
as well as Mr. Biddle, to the floor, Biddle’s — 
heart is won and he is resigned to losing his 
daughter. 


‘e SERVICE, INC. 


York 16, N. Y. 
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A YOUNG CHILDREN’S THEATER 
PLAYWRIGHT REPORTS FROM ENGLAND 


T Tufts University in 1957 during 
Ate Children’s Theater Conference 


delegates and children from the 
surrounding area were charmed by the 
production of Blue Monday by Joanna 
Halpert. The production was presented 
by the Portland Children’s Theater 
(Maine) under the direction of Charles 
Doughty. During the year 1957-58 Miss 
— a student at Sarah Lawrence 
College, spent her junior year at West- 
field College, University of London. 
From her background of work both as 
playwright and student director with 
the Portland Children’s Theater, she pre- 
sents a valuable commentary on her 
visits to Children’s Theater in London. 

“Surprisingly enough in a city that 
boasts nearly nine million people (some 
of whom must be children!) there is a 
dearth of Children’s Theater. In fact it 
is not until the Christmas season that 
the London child finally has the chance 
of going to a legitimate theater to see 
a play expressly for him. 

“During the year there is a traveling 
company, The English Children’s Thea- 
ter (Caryl Jenner), which plays in vari- 
ous London schools, barely managing 
to play the same school once in every 
five years, and there is also the theater 
directed by Brian Way. But beyond 
this, Children’s Theater in London is 
relegated to a classroom project, or is 
non-existent. 

“Between mid-December and the end 
of January the average child finds him- 
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Hansel and Gretel, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, Se 





The Wonder Hat, Troupe 1149, Georgetown, Texas, High School, 
Mrs. Angus Springer, Sponsor 








self transformed into a potential theater- 
goer. Ads are strewn about to tempt 
him. Last year’s offering included the 
traditional Peter Pan, Noddy in Toyland, 
a version of Cinderella, five circuses, the 
opera Hansel and Gretel (given alter- 
nately with adult productions), and a 
program of operas especially for children. 

“These productions, which were open 
to the public, were spread throughout 
the vast city of London, making it virtu- 
ally impossible for one child to see even 
half of this available entertainment un- 
less he had unusually indulgent parents. 

“Price ranges varied in all instances, 
but in general, one could stand for 3/ 
(about forty-five cents) or have the best 
seat in the house for 15/6 (about two 
dollars and twenty cents). Though this 
is not expensive by American standards, 
it is barely a reduction on adult theater 
prices. 

“Contrary to the prevalent American 
idea that Children’s Theater should be 
shorter than adult theater, productions 
in London ran anywhere from two to 
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three hours. Though there were no 
active signs of restlessness, this reporter, 
to be completely candid, suspects that 
the good behavior was not just interest 
in the production but evidence of ha- 
bitual good manners. Since the well-bred 
English child is extraordinarily well 
mannered, it is often difficult to ascer- 
tain what he thinks. Though I had ex- 
pected to see crowds of children filling 
the auditorium, I discovered that in most 
cases twenty-five to fifty per cent of the 
audience was made up of adults (an 
inhibiting situation in most cases and 
one conducive to the youngsters ‘best 
party manners’). I found that I often 
had to evaluate the reception of the pro- 
duction by nothing more demonstrative 
than a polite silence. 

“If, as in the case of Barrie’s Peter 
Pan, starring Margaret Lockwood, the 
audience was enthusiastic, comments of 
the children were of this order: ‘Isn't 


it Nice!’ ‘How much is there left?’ ‘Oh, 
there’s a Lovely lot left!’ Even the busi- 
ness of eating intermission ice-cream 
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A Christmas Carol 
by Charles Dickens 
adapted for the stage by Martha B. King 


Once a year, EVERYBODY should see a production of this im- 
mortal story by Charles Dickens, so effectively dramatized by Martha 
King. It runs about 90 minutes, and calls for one unit set, in front 
of which screens are set to suggest different backgrounds. 


Cast: Real characters, 3 women, 5 men, 3 children 
Dream characters, 3 ghosts, 4 women, 6 men, 2 children 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


from 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send 10c for our illustrated catalogue. 












an fididn’t stop the flow of admiring chatter. 
nd (It might be worth noting that in this 
2st i production, the villain was portrayed 
enfwith a great deal of humor; and, in the 
-o- fend, instead of being killed by Peter Pan 
vejon stage, Captain Hook, we learn, has 
at last been swallowed by the crocodile. ) 
tert’ “On the other hand, the Palladium’s 
hefextravaganza called Robinson Crusoe, 
offostensibly for children, was but one of 
ntf}many pantomimes, actually vaudeville 
Yh, #spectaculars with adult jokes. On this 
isi-§occasion, as I wandered about at inter- 
am#mission time, not one child was discuss- 
ing the performance. Indeed the only 
part which seemed to receive comment 
at all was an intricate piece of ballet, 
costume, and decor in which the com- 
pany formed a human merry-go-round. 
This opportunity for audience participa- 
tion was seized upon and enjoyed tre- 
mendously, but it didn’t quite compen- 
sate for the fact that Robinson Crusoe 
ended up with a wife as well as a treas- 
ure. 
“Noddy in Toyland (Enid Blytin) is a 
play geared to the very young. In fact 
the child behind me was two years, 
five months old, and I must admit that 
oe he lovingly called out, “Thas 
Noddy, Noddy, Noddy!’ at frequent in- 
Stervals, neither one of us was totally 
fascinated by the three-hour toyland 
mgtragedy. Noddy is a popular figure in 
afEngland. Books are written about his 
wes f2dventures; television has a program 
about him; games, clothes, and curtains 
are fashioned after him. I have been 
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told that the television and written tales 
are more succinct, which may explain 
his popularity. It was difficult to judge 
the audience response objectively. The 
three-year-old is not notably coherent, 
and the older children seemed placidly 
resigned. 

“I would like to mention the charming 
Nutcracker Suite given at Royal Festival 
Hall and some of the other entertain- 
ment for children not strictly theater, 
but since I am restricting myself to plays, 
I shall just mention the theater clubs. 

“Up to this point I have mentioned 
those productions for children that are 
open to the public; however, in addition 
to these there are clubs where Equity 
actors perform for the members. In these 
clubs junior memberships, if available, 
are inexpensive. Here without the pres- 
sure of commercial appeal interesting 
things are happening. 

“One club in particular gave a pro- 
duction of New Clothes for the Emperor 
by Nicholas Stuart Gray, considered to 
be a top Children’s Theater playwright 
in Britain. The script itself was a de- 
lightful extension of the fairytale, rich 
in humor, and tastefully mounted, with 
Mr. Gray himself playing a role. Here 


DOPE! 


by Maryat Lee 


Raw, dramatic. — Negro, white, or mixed cast. 
High ratings in Variety, Life, New Yorker; 
TV perf.; contest awards. 


Samuel French, Inc., N.Y.C. 
One act; Books 50c; Royalty $5. 














at last seemed to be Children’s Theater 
with all the charm of a traditional story, 
yet a script with wide appeal for the 
contemporary audience. It could be in- 
terpreted and enjoyed on various levels, 
and in fact beautifully illustrated Mr. 
Gray's idea: ‘I write for an intelligent 
eight and up.’ . 

“Another private club gave a Harle- 
quinade, a true pantomime first pro- 
duced in 1850. It had the stock charac- 
ters of Columbine, Harlequin, and the 
Clown, while a master of ceremonies 
commented on the tale. Clowns and 
chases are universally popular with chil- 
dren, and Columbine and Harlequin have 
a charm which seem to transcend the 
boundaries of time. The Harlequinade 
was performed after the main attraction 
( a rhyming Victorian fairy tale), and 
the few children lucky enough to be 
there with their parents seemed fasci- 
nated by the very brief and delightful 
performance. 

“Though the list of entertainments for 
children indicated in this report seems 
a long one, and though all of the pro- 
ductions were professionally executed, 
quality was frequently sacrificed for 
other ends. In many cases the best work 
was not available to the public, and in 
many cases a newly awakened interest 
in the theater during the Plum Pudding 
Season must sleep undisturbed until the 
next Christmas season.” 

Note: Any Thespian troupe interested in investigat- 
ing a new script should write for BLUE MONDAY 


Address Miss Joanna Halpert, Portland Children’s 
Theater, Portland, Maine. 
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Midsummer Night's Dream, Troupe 143, T. L. Handy High School, 


Bay City, Michigan, Clarence Murphy, Sponsor 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
T. L. Handy H.S., Bay City, Mich. 


—aaane Midsummer Night's 
Dream was chosen as the fourth an- 
nual Shakespeare production because of 
the inherent comedy within the play. 
The year previous, Romeo and Juliet 
had been performed, and it was felt that 
a change of pace was needed. 

After the decision as to the as to 
be done was made, the director re | the 
job of adaptation to complete. In the 
course of surveying the play as a whole, 
the director decided to leave almost in- 
tact the scenes which contained the 
“crude” players, to lighten a little the 
scenes containing the woodland sprites, 
and to simplify the intricate plot of the 
earth bound lovers. With a high school 
audience firmly in his mind, the director 
followed this plan, and the result was a 
play that challenged the high school ac- 
tors in many ways and at the same time 
intrigued and entertained the members 
of the audience. 

The girl playing Titania had had 
several years of dance training and 
worked separately with the four fairies 
needed in the play. Their scenes were 
choreographed and practiced with music. 
The ass’s head for Bottom presented a 
problem in props, but this was taken 
care of by an art student working with 
celastic. 


The period of costumes used was a 
stylized Early Gothic, and the earth 
bound characters were clothed largely 
in moderate shades as to color, while the 
fairyland characters were clothed in 
bright colors; meanwhile, the “crude” 
characters were clothed in dark earth 
tones. 


Three main scenes were used in the 
staging of the play to facilitate the quick 
movement from one scene to another. 
The forest scene was the most elaborate 
and was erected at the back of the stage. 
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In front of it, downstage from a second- 
ary draw curtain, was a platform with 
two thrones and a huge wall hanging 
pinned to the secondary curtain. These 
items with a couple of benches made up 
the scenes to be played in the court of 
the duke. The third scene was Bottom’s 
house made with a folding flat and easily 
moved out and in as needed. 


With each succeeding production the 
director feels that the rhythm of Shake- 
speare is of paramount importance and 
that it is necessary to move from scene 
to scene as quickly as possible. This was 
partially achieved with the stage plan 
mentioned above. 


If any other high school group is con- 
templating the production of Shake- 
speare, it is important that the director 
spend considerable time on the adapta- 
tion of the play to suit the group that 
will be performing the play. 

The students participating in Midsum- 





mer Night's Dream enjoyed it immensely 
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and the audience reaction was in the 
same vein. 
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CLARENCE R. Murp 
Sponsor, Troupe 143 


TISH 
Sherman Comm. H.S., Goodland, Kansas 


AR wrecks, looted safes, and th 

search for the bandit in Tish furnish 
enough laughs to keep the modern audi 
ence rolling in the aisles for a full ever 
ing of entertainment. 

As the play opens, Tish Carberry, @the 
middle-aged spinster, has informed heg mo: 
two companions, Lizzie and Aggie, th: 
she is determined to get closer to natur ~ 
and “lead the simpler life.” Finally sh@ indi 
buys a used car and starts for the Mexig whe 
can border. Charlie Sands, Tish 
nephew, has been informed by Lizzi 
of Tish’s doings, and he flies down t 
the Southwest in his plane. Lizzie ant 
Aggie arrive; but where is Tish? Shi 
arrives in due time, after having an aut 
mobile wreck. 


When the hotel safe is looted, Tish 
sure she knows where the money is ani 
begins a search. This involves a plan 
crash and newspaper headlines proclain 
ing that a lone female spy has bee 
sighted over Mexico, and Tish become 
the center of international complication: 


The cast of five men and eight wome 
includes excellent character studies, es 
pecially for Aggie, a slim and whimpe 
ing old maid, and Lizzie, an exceeding 
fat spinster. In our play Lizzie wo 
two blankets held in place with a tigh 
corset. Aggie accentuated her slimnes 
with a straight and saggy dress. ‘11 
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Tish, Troupe 974, Sherman Community High School, Goodland, Kansas, 
Elizabeth Conover, Sponsor 
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costumes of these two alone were enough 
= to keep the audience in stitches. 

Though there were a few problems, 
Bthey were easily solved. Sound effects 
of the car wreck were made by droppin 
a basket full of bolts into a bucket an 
honking an automobile horn loudly. A 
total black-out enabled Aggie to sneak 
@ onto the stage at a crucial moment and 
is kept the audience in almost unbearable 
suspense. Time and practice made sure 
that sound effects, lights, and shots 
clicked with the words to the play, and 
, athe tempo never dragged, even in the 
hes most difficult parts. 

The cast enjoyed presenting this com- 
Sedy, and the response of the audience 
shi indicated their approval and enjoyment 
exis when the final curtain was lowered. 

sh: SHARILYN McDANIEL 
Zi Thespian, Troupe 974 


e HARVEY 
a Grand Haven, Mich., H.S. 


ito FQ ULFILLING a director's dream is the 
task that the senior class of Grand 
, a Haven Senior High accomplished when 
ang they presented the familiar three-act 
ang comedy, Harvey, written by Mary Chase. 
inf Ever since our director worked with this 
ee§ Play in summer stock, he has wanted to 
meg Present it under his direction. 
onf__ Harvey is the story of Elwood P. 
Dowd, who has escaped from a world 
‘Sof reality into a world of make-believe. 
“EIn his wanderings he acquires a true 
P“ friend, who is a big, six and one half 
‘Sifoot, white, (invisible) rabbit. 
"Ol ~The stage crew was kept busy from 
SM the time they first started right through 
eS production time because Harvey re- 
109 quired two completely different sets. One 
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Lost Horizon, Troupe 768, White Pin 
County High School, Ely, Nevada, 
Frank J. Fitzgerald, Sponsor 
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set was the library scene of the old 
Dowd Mansion, and the other set was 
the modern reception room scene of 
Chumley’s Rest. The reception room 
scene was designed and built to fit in 
front of the library scene. Therefore, 
when changing sets, the crew folded 
back the side walls of the library and 
brought in the other set in two sections. 
This system made it possible to execute 
all scene changes in less than two min- 
utes — a point of much pride for all the 
backstage crew! 

After the building of the sets was 
underway, the properties crew started 
their search for furnishings. For the li- 
brary, antique furniture and books by the 
dozens were needed. The _ reception 
room called for modern furnishings. This 
enabled the properties crew to remain 
busy for the period during the building 
of the sets. 

During the period of rehearsals and 
crew work, the cast and crew members 
became so attached to Harvey that they 
strove for richness, depth, and a pro- 
fessional quality in the production. 
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Harvey, Troupe 1048, Grand Haven, Michigan, High School, 
Hal Chastain, Sponsor 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
degree. 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











On the three production nights Harvey 
intrigued the audience with its unique 
characters and wholesome humor as well 
as the fine portrayal of each role. Harvey 
is one production that will be a vivid 
event in the lives of each participant, 
and one that Grand Haven will never 
forget. 

BARBARA BRAZDA 
Student Director, Troupe 1048 


LOST HORIZON 
White Pine County H.S., Ely, Nevada 


OMEWHERE in all our dreams, I 

suppose, lies a Shangri-La, and in 
this show I tried to keep much of the 
illusion and dream of the novel. The 
familiar Hilton story concerns four kid- 
napped persons forced down in a plane 
in the wilds of Tibet, brought to the 
lamasary of Shangri-La and the strange 
events which happen there. 

It was rather simply done with dark 
blue velour drapes broken only in the 
center with a large window behind which 
rises the beautiful mountain of Karakal. 
A prologue begins the story and an epi- 
logue ends it thus leaving us wondering 
where reality stops and dreams begin. 

I kept the setting on the dark side (I 
wouldnt attempt it with light drapes) 
using mostly spots to light various scenes. 
The darkness was broken by the win- 
dow, the bright furniture, and colorful 
Chinese costumes. The high lama scene 
was done with a blackout and a spot 
picking him up after he was seated on 
a small platform. 

I cut the brief love scene between 
Conway and Helen, not because I object 
to love scenes, but she is, we have reason 
to believe, much older than he and she 
wasnt in the book at all. I never wanted 
the audience to know if any love existed 
there. 

Lost Horizon entails work, but it is 
a wonderful opportunity for character 
parts in that of Chang, the Chinese, and 
the high lama with his dream of a better 
world. There is conflict between Mallin- 
son, who wants to leave, and Conway, 
who has found peace in the lamasary. 
It moves slowly but with the power of 
a glacier. It is a chance to experiment 
with lights, make-up, and scenic effects. 
It is full of suspense, wonder, mystery, 
and the two nights we played it our 
audience loved it. 

FRANK J. FITZGERALD 
Sponsor, Troupe 768 





PUBLISHERS 
Tish, Samuel French, Inc., New York City 
Harvey, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., New 


York City 
Lost Horizon, Dramatic Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 397 


It would be far too difficult to write of all 
the plays, the fine actors, and the men behind 
the scenes that went into this year’s produc- 
tions. We produced eight plays with far too 
many splendid jobs done to even mention them 
briefly. Therefore we of Troupe 397 will tell 
only of our senior play, The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
which turned out to be the highlight of the 
year. 

R. P. Martin, our troupe sponsor, took five 
of the cast to see the play as presented in Jersey- 
ville, Illinois. This helped immensely when a 
week later we started our initial run-throughs. 
Our big night finally came May 29, as the cur- 
tain rolled up on six weeks’ work. The ten 
senior Thespians were among the leading ac- 
tors, with our three junior actors watching out 
front, ready to pitch in on next year’s work. 

It was a happy year with a large advancement 
for both us and our troupe. We all extend our 
thanks to the Thespians, the school, and our 
gt for the splendid year. — Keith L. Cran- 

ll, Secretary 


OSCEOLA, IOWA Troupe 581 


One of the more interesting plays our grou 

roduced this year was Night of January 16th 
y Ayn Rand. This courtroom murder trial 
would have been impossible to stage on our 
own high school stage because of size, and 
the construction of the courtroom furniture 
would have been costly and difficult. Because 
our town is the county seat, we had access to, 
and obtained permission to use, our brand new 
county courtroom for our high school produc- 
tion. What a drawing card that was! Radio 
and television stations and newspapers in near- 
by towns took up the idea and gave us a lot of 
free publicity. In the end we grossed double 
the amount of money that had ever been taken 
in at a performance! 

Expenses were at a minimum with no scenery 
charges,and the work was also considerably 
reduced. We were able to concentrate more 
on acting. Everyone said it was one of the 
finest plays ever produced in Osceola. — Marga- 
ret Davis, Secretary 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA Troupe 557 


America is the land of unexpected oppor- 
tunities in the sight of so many Europeans. 
I had the great privilege to visit this country, 
live in an American home, and attend an 
American public high school for one year as an 
exchange student from Berlin, Germany. The 
warm reception and acceptance of the American 
people created a second home for me though 
more than 4000 miles away from my actual 
home. 

There are various organizations at the Ameri- 
can high school in which I participated. One 
of the most enjoyable and Bie sa was the 
troupe of actors, Thespians, with which I asso- 
ciated and finally was accepted as an honorary 
member. It filled me with deep satisfaction 
and appreciation for this invitation since I 
worked with the members of the troupe in a 
production of Night of January 16th as the 
character, Sigurd Junquist. The Thespians will 
be remembered as a vital part of my American 
experience. — Wilhelm Hueffmeier, exchange 
student, Berlin, Germany 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Troupe 1287 


What’ll you have? Making fire works in the 
basement? Building toys? Dancing? Writing 
Stories? Printing? All these and more were in 
troupe 1287’s senior play You Can’t Take It 
with You! With this to start off our year we 
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Rock High School. 
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went on to enter scenes in the Fall Speech 
Festival. One of our Thespians won Best Actor 
at the Shakespeare Festival at U.C.L.A. 


At the One-Act Play Tournament at Pasadena 
Playhouse, we entered the play Arbie the Bug 
Boy. Last year we took first place in the state. 
This year we came back with an entirely new 
group and took second. An active Noon Time 
Theater gave added experience to the Drama 


Capping the year’s activities we had our 
Thespian Awards Night. The question that was on 
in everyones mind was, will it be Me? was an 


Thus ended our Dramatics year at Eagle 
We are looking forward 
to next year with much enthusiasm. — Barbara 
Hemig, President 


Ju Memoriam 
EMILY MITCHELL 


Formerly Regional Director of Massachu- 


setts and Sponsor Troupe 156, Revere, 
Mass., High School 


June, 1958 





PAMPA, TEXAS 


programs of the year. 


Troupe 10105 


This year members of Thespian Troupe 10\( 
worked harder, were given better experience, 
and had more fun than any group in our school 

We sponsored two new projects, beginning 
the year’s activities with a Sophomore Pla 
Night, and climaxing the season with a modified 
version of God's Trombones. Three one-acts, 
cast with sophomores interested in drama and 
directed by senior Thespians Heidi Schneider 
Pat Jones, and Bobby Brown, were given to 4 
acity crowd in October. In May the acap 
a choir and two Thespian speech choruse 
presented God’s Trombones with choral speak. 
ing and singing, speech soloists, and interpreta. 
tive dancing. A background of organ music 
added depth to one of our most impressive 
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Colorado Springs High School, Homer L. Paris, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 759, Joint 
Conference with the Rocky Mountain Theater Con- 
ference, October 24, 25, 1958. 


Boone Sr. H. S., Orlando, Paul M. Fague, Sponsor, 
Troupe 177, Program Chairman; Charles Trumbo, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, Bar- 
tow, Fla., H. S., March 7, 1959. 


University of Georgia, Athens, Hubert A. Jernigan, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1128, 
Avondale High School, Avondale Estates, May 2, 
1959. 


Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, Mrs. 
Birney Lytle, Sponsor, Troupe 1022, Program 
Chairman; Robert J. Phillips, Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 18, December 6, 1958. 


Salem High School, Myrtle Bush, Sponsor, Troupe 
1229, Program Chairman; Juanita Shearer, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 872, Brazil 
High School, November 8, 1958. 


Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, Helen Smith, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 230, Oc- 
tober 25, 1958. 


Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
Trumansburg High School, April 29-May 3, 1959. 


Lincoln High School, Canton, Elizabeth Bolster, 
Sponsor, Troupe 788; Assisted by Canton McKin- 
ley High School, Robert M. Haxton, Sponsor, 
Troupe 310; Program Chairman, Florence E. Hill, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Leh- 
man High School, Canton, Nov. 1, 1958. 


Memorial High School, St. Mary's, Lillian Coding- 
ton, Sponsor, Troupe 629, Program Chairman; 
Florence E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Lge» a Lehman High School, Canton, October 


New Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ronald 
Aug, Sponsor, Troupe 437, Program Chairman; 
Florence E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
ge hy Lehman High School, Canton, October 
11, 1958. 


Zanesville High School, Mrs. Arthur Bonifant, 
Sponsor, Troupe 563, Program Chairman; Florence 
E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
s6. rca High School, Canton, October 4, 
1958. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jef- 
ferson High School, Portland, March 6, 7, 1959. 
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Included in our traditional program slate 
were the junior and senior class plays, Stage 
Door and The Grass Harp; the all-school play, 
Bad Seed; the Christmas assembly, The Table 
Set for Himself; and two Children’s Theater 
productions, Little Women and Hansel and 
Gretel. 

Congratulations to President Heidi Schneider 
and Patricia Jones, who were named Best Thes- 
pians by our sponsor, Helen Schafer; Martha 
Gordon and Bobby Brown, winners of Best 
Actress and Actor awards for individual per- 
formances; Charlotte Riley, recipient of the 
Drama Medal for superior acting during the 
1957-58 season; and Vice-President Donald 
Darling, who was alternate contestant at the 
state poetry reading contest. 

Eleven of the sixteen graduating senior Thes- 
pians are proud wearers of school letters earned 
in drama, and all of us are wearing the comedy 
and tragedy mask in our hearts, as we say 
farewell to one of the best years of our lives. — 
Carol Miller, Secretary 


GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 


This year our Masquers and Thespians have 
combined their efforts to produce our usual two 
full length plays plus the promotion of our 
newest endeavor, Children’s Theater. 

We opened our season by taking the residents 
of Glen Cove away to the Village of Tobiki 
located three days (by goat) outside of Okin- 
awa. From there (with the help of the Army’s 
first hand man Sakini) we presented Geisha 
girls, the efficient tactics of the United States 
Army, a beautiful love story when the East 
meets the West, and the climax of the trip, 
The Teahouse of the August Moon. Our stage 
was extended by flats, only one of the many 
accomplishments of our efficient stagecrew, to 
symbolize the two settings of our play. Our 
wide spread publicity program resulted in the 
largest audience attendance in our high school 
in over ten years of continual presentations — 
an accomplishment we're all very proud of. 


Troupe 41 


Within the space of the next three months 
we traveled, stagewise, from Japan to the Land 
of Oz. Through the musical talents of many 
of our students we presented the Wizard of Oz. 
Complete with the yellow brick road, a scare- 
crow, tinman, lion, and munchkins, we ac- 
companied Dorothy and her dog Toto on their 

(Continued on Page 26) 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


WESTERN 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., M.A., M.S., B.Mus. Degrees 
Co-educational 
The only fully accredited college in which all 


students combine professional-level — 
in the speech arts with a strong, balance 
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OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 


BE DIRECTING 
BZ ACTING 


BSTAGE DESIGN 
BE TELEVISION 
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EXTENSIVE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
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program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 

130 Beacon St. 








OPERATION ICE CUBE 


— a warm-hearted 3 act comedy with a real cool title — by Bettye Knapp — cast of 
8 men, 7 women, 2 bit parts. Interior setting — Royalty $10.00. Books 75 cents. 








Here’s your answer to something brand new and really 
different. Prof. Southgate, a scientist, feels his family is 
being spoiled by too much civilization. He takes them to 
the frozen north while he pursues his scientific work and 
tries to adjust them to primitive living. Mrs. Southgate is 
miserable and so are teen age children Karen and Andy. 
They try various tricks to convince Father they should re- 
turn home. 


To top off their misery the professor invites an Eskimo 
family to share their igloo and this leads to some extremely 


BAERS 


569 BOYLSTON ST. 


funny situations. Prof. Southgate and his colleague discover 
Mr. C. C. a beautiful hunk of man who has been preserved 
in ice for 7000 years. Andy inadvertently proposes to Kula, 
an Eskimo girl. Karen falls in love with Mr. C. C. Now 
it's the Professor who thinks they’ve had enough, but no 
one else is ready to leave. 


You'll find plenty of action here with rapid, smooth flow- 
ing dialogue throughout. It’s a must for your next comedy. 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Troupe 1228, Glen Burnie, Md., Senior High School, 
Lillian Dexter, Sponsor. 






COORD 2 0 


Pande de. en 


The Lost Elevator, Troupe 729, Winchester, Mass., High School, 
Thomas Morse, Sponsor. 





Young Lady of Property, Troupe 1164, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Senior High School, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Troupe 200, Charleston, W. Va., High School, 
Elizabeth Moss, Sponsor Edyth Martin, Sponsor. 
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Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal, Troupe 193, Tarentum, Pa., High School, 
Howard E. Watterson, Sponsor. 








, Dino, T 1578, Fairf i 
Pink Magic, Troupe 1164, Wichita Falls, Texas, Senior High School, yee rer ns Sar tag Sain poker 


Mrs. T. Richard Moss, Sponsor. Sponsor 
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THESPIAN CHATTER 
(Continued from Page 23) 


adventurous voyage from a Kansas farm to 
the Land of Fairies via cyclone. Set designs, 
lighting, and sound departments proved to be 
outstanding in their fields. 

We are now in rehearsal for the second an- 
nual Children’s Theater production, which is 
written, directed, and presented by our Thes- 
pians for the enjoyment of our grade school 
children. Last year we began this new branch 
of our dramatic department with the play, 
Sleeping Beauty. This year we hope to oman 
our success of the past with the ever popular 
Cinderella. 

Our ever growing society is based on the 
heightened interests of the student body which 
is continuously inspired by our director and 
consultant, John Lamberson and Louise Keen- 
an, who supervises our art staff in stage design. 
— Alice Bruin, Vice-President 


JANESVILLE, WISC. Troupe 538 


For our all-school play in November we 
selected The Torch-Bearers, a delightful satire 
on little theater enthusiasts, written by George 
Kelly in 1922. True to that period we costumed 
The Torch-Bearers in above-the-knee skirts, 
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raccoon coats, and bowler hats borrowed from 
the local Little Theater, whose members at- 
tended the show “en masse.” 

South Pacific was our musical in February 
for which sets were mounted on rolling plat- 
torms for quick changes while some _ scenes 
were played in front of a flower-patterned 
curtain. Two full 1500 seat audiences especial- 
ly enjoyed Nellie’s shower, which actually 
“washed that man right outa her hair.” 

In April we shall produce our senior class 
play to be chosen from Tea-House of the August 
Moon, George Washington Slept Here, or Har- 


- vey. — Linda Richards, President 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1060 


Vacation was over, school had begun, and 
anxious Thespians eagerly awaited the excite- 
ment of grease paint, bright lights, and _first- 
night performance. 

With hearts fluttering, juniors prepared for 
their fall presentation of Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Amateur carpenters, wielding hammers and 
saws, constructed a set while novice actors and 
actresses became familiar with Mr. Barnes’ 
instructions to “Project!” and “Pick up your 
cues!” 

Interested in watching professionals at work, 
Thespian Troupe 1060 went to Chicago to see 
The Diary of Anne Frank and My Fair Lady. 
The Troupe also saw two college productions — 
Tartuffe at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; 
and Mid-summer Night's Dream at Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


With renewed spirits and fresh ideas, in- 
spired performers returned to the MCHS stage 
and presented The Neighbors, Spreading the 
News, and The Boor at the winter Wig ‘N’ 
Paint Play Night. 


Soon spring arrived and with it the thought 
of the end of another school year, but seniors, 
instilled with the desire to make their last high 
school production the best, eagerly learned their 
lines and diligently constructed English draw- 
ing-room and tropical island sets for their pre- 
sentation of The Admirable Crichton. 

Another school year was over, but Thespians 
recalled the fun-filled productions they had 

resented, the district contest in which they 
lad participated, Fridays, Thespian Days, when 
they had proudly worn their Thespian pins 
and Thespian colors blue and gold, the selec- 
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Troupe 1755, Paonia, Colorado, High 
School, Marge Porteus, Sponsor 





tion of the best actors and actresses in a one-act 
and in a full length play, the selection of the 
Best Thespian, and the initiation of new mem- 
bers. These memories were locked in the hearts 
of Thespians as they looked forward to fall and 
anticipated bigger and better high school pre- 
sentations or, for some, the opportunity to be 
a part of a college production. — Larinda Arians, 
Secretary 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Troupe 984 


Our season-opening variety show introduced 
us to our new dramatics instructor, Glynn 
Granger. After the “Hi-Larities” we presented 
Angel Street with its exquisite staircase never to 
be forgotten. Next, we summoned up our cour- 
age and showed Mister Roberts to capacity 
audiences of 1,300! Succeeding so with this 
hilarious comedy, we switched to try the tragic 
Hamlet. Charlotte’s Central is proud to boast 
that we are the only high school in the state 
of North Carolina to have attempted this, the 
best of Shakespeare! 

Our entry in the Carolina Dramatics Festival 
at Chapel Hill was the award winning Hedda 
Gabler by Henrik Ibsen. Our last show of 
the season was the musical, Plain and Fancy, 
which we produced with the help of our choir 
and orchestra. 

Thespian ratings and our own “Oscars” were 
given at the school’s annual Honors and Awards 
Day after which we had a wonderful, unfor- 
gettable party. Amongst electing officers, in- 
itiating new members, reminiscing, tears, good- 
lucks, and good-bys, we ended one of our best 
and happiest Thespian years. — Harriet Houston, 
Treasurer 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


“Act well your part...” that was the one 
thought in the minds and hearts of 11 members 
of Thespian Troupe 584 as the curtain went 
up on their senior class play, The Curious 
Savage. Not only is it the Thespian motto, but 
by doing so they were bringing honor to the 
memory of a wx het friend and cast member 
whose life was tragically taken in an automobile 
accident scarcely a week before. The proceeds 
of the play, given in memory of Karen Redman, 
were vided between the families of the girls 


Troupe 584 


>> 


involved in the accident to help meet hospital 


expenses. 


Late in December the troupe under the di- q 


rection of their advisor, Betty Theisen, pre- 
sented a Christmas play before the student 
body entitled Miracle of the Madonna in an 
attempt to inspire the true meaning of Christ- 
mas. 
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Madelyn Davis, 








Wyo., and 
S. D., were 


Cheyenne, 
Beverly Ann Coolidge, Lead, 
selected the two Outstanding Students in 
Dramatics at the Colorado High School 


Speech Institute. Each was presented a 
trophy in behalf of The National Thespian 
Society. 





In the annual Variety Show, sponsored by 
the student council, the troupe was well repre- 
sented by several skits and dramatic readings 
with our president acting as M. C. 

Future events include the junior play, skits 
for spring activities, participation in the re- 
gional conference at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity and the National Dramatic Arts Con- 
ference at Purdue. — Barbie Jordan, Treasurer 


COEUR d’ALENE, IDAHO Troupe 190 


We used doll displays in a library window 
to advertise our plays. Each doll was dressed 
in character and labeled with his stage name 
and the name of the actor. Using cardboard, 
we made background scenery for the display. 

As we have no auditorium and no possibility 





of giving a long play for all students at one 
time, we found we could divide plays into two 
parts and give the two sections on consecutive 
days. Students came from their study halls or 
their English classes (if excused) to the drama 
class room which has a small stage. We tried 
to select p!ays that teachers would approve of 
like She Stoops to Conquer. This isn’t a perfect 
plan, but it works. We gave that play five times 
a day with full attendance each time. Of course 
this means plays with low royalties, or none at 
all. — Nick Adams, Secretary 






HIGHLAND PARK, N. J. Troupe 805 





“Encourage interest in dramatics and help 
the school” has been the platform of Troupe 
805 this past year. To accomplish the first of 
these purposes six members of the Junior Dra- 
matic Club who had shown their enthusiasm 
in dramatics were invited to a January party- 
meeting especially prepared for them. Another 
innovation to stimulate interest in dramatics 
and to remind the Thespians of their responsi- 
bilities as members of the National Thespian 
Society was the reciting of the Thespian Oath 
at the beginning of each meeting. On March 
28 the Thespians in co-operation with the Jun- 
ior Dramatic Club presented Twelve Angry 
Women, a three-act play by Reginald Rose. 
The proceeds with a net total of approximately 
$500 will help finance the school’s “freshman” 





year of participation in the Foreign Exchange 
Student Program. 

Our Thespian initiation was held on a Fri- 
day evening, May 9, in the school auditorium. 
Since this is the last year that Gertrude Patter- 
son, our sponsor, will be active in school dra- 
matics, Thespians from previous years were 
invited to participate in the initiation ceremony. 
Joan Winters received an award as Best Thes- 
pian. The ceremony was followed by a one-act 
play entitled The Trouble with Mothers. A 
reception was then held for the new Thespians 
and their parents. At that time Robert Stevens, 
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next years Thespian sponsor, was introduced. 

At the annual party in honor of the senior 

Thespians the troupe presented Miss Patterson 

with a silver tray in appreciation for her guid- 

ei devotion, and inspiration. — Diane Camins, 
re 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. Troupe 841 


Our Thespian Troupe 841 undertook a great 
many activities this year, and successfully com- 
pleted each one. Our first undertaking, the 
Drama Club play, was Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Its two-level staging presented a challenge but 
was designed and built successfully. In De- 
cember we presented our annual Christmas 
play, This Strange Night, and this year we 
added something new — the story of Christmas 
in pageantry with lighting and costuming which 
we thought very effective. The hilariously funny 
Harvey was given in February by the junior 
class with much Thespian co-operation. 

The pride and joy of the year, Beggar on 
Horseback, with 17 different scenes and set 
changes represented our greatest effort with 
the senior aes and Thespians jointly co-operat- 
ing. Our final presentation, Nine Girls, was a 
mystery thriller given by the drama classes. 
We also gave many one-act plays, one of which 
was entered in the Western Colorado Drama 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ANTA — Say, Darling, David Wayne. Musi- 
cal drama. 

BARRYMORE — Look Homeward, Angel, 
Miriam Hopkins. Drama. 

BOOTH — Two for the Seesaw, Anne Ban- 
croft, Dana Andrews. Comedy. 

CORT — Sunrise at Campobello, Ralph Bella- 
my, Mary Fickett. Drama. 

HELLINGER—My Fair Lady, Edward 
Mulhare, Sally Ann Howes. Musical comedy. 

MAJESTIC — Music Man, Robert Preston, 
Barbara Cook. Musical comedy. 

MOROSCO — The Visit, Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne. Drama. 

MUSIC BOX — Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle, Eileen Heckart. 
Drama. 

SHUBERT THEATER — Bells Are Ringing, 
Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 

WINTER GARDEN—West Side Story, Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert. Musical. 





Festival in March, and others were presented 
at our May Day Play Festival on May 1. 

Our Thespian directors spent many hours 
working with these one-act plays, scheduling 
and conducting practices, and we were very 
pleased with their finished products. Also a 
new group was organized this year, our Thes- 
pian Parents who have helped and guided us 
throughout the year. This group gave new 
impetus to an already active program. — Carolyn 
Hopper, Scribe 


ST.. LOUIS, MISSOURI Troupe 837 


Our Normandy Drama Club recently became 
Troupe 837 of the National Thespians, and we 
have never known such wonderful team work. 
We decided to join after our first play this 
year. We could feel a growing closeness as we 
prepared for membership. 

Choosing Gentlemen Prefer Blondes by Anita 
Loos as our second play for the year, we knew 
much work would be needed on sets, wardrobe 
(the 1920 costumes were impressive and en- 
joyed by both cast and audience), and rehears- 
als, but most of all final performances. Coleen 
Wilkinson, our capable sponsor and director, 
acquainted us with our new duties and sped 
us on our way. All the hard work put into our 
production was evident, and our audience was 
most appreciative. We definitely feel that such 
success came about through the closeness of 
Thespians working for the same goal, that of 
making our “first Thespian performance” our 
best. — Sharon Watts, Corresponding Secretary 
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Nowavailable from Mutual Hardware 
in a special offer, the new Stanley 
Heavy Duty Sabre Saw is an ideal 
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WE MAY QUOTE... 


“All the costumes were very pretty and caused much favorable comment.”’ Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

“May | express my appreciation to Hooker-Howe Costume Company for the very fine 
costumes you sent us for ‘Show Boat.’ They were of good quality and excellent design.” 
Valpariso, Indiana 


“The costuming of ‘Richard II‘ was the nicest thing you have ever done for us. The 
choice of fabric and color made a grand piece of pageantry.”” Providence, Rhode Island 
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MUSICAL COMEDY 
(Continued from Page 13) 

edy stages: the petite songstress Irene 
Bordoni brightened Little Miss Blue- 
beard (1923); the comedienne Charlotte 
Greenwood of the long legs captivated 
audiences in Linger Longer Letty (1919); 
Frank Tinney in Tickle Me (1919); Mitzi 
in Lady Billy (1920); Nan Halperin in 
Little Jessie James (1923); Eddie Cantor 
in two sumptuous Ziegfeld productions, 
Kid Boots (1923) and Whoopee (1928); 
the veteran comedian Fred Stone intro- 
duced his talented daughter Dorothy in 
Stepping Stones (1923) and continued 
to delight audiences in Criss Cross (1926) 
and Three Cheers (1928); W. C. Fields 
| deserted the vaudeville and revue stage 
to make his debut in musical comedy as 
Professor Eustace McGargle, a preposter- 
ous fraud making his living by outwitting 
“hicks” at country fairs in Poppy (1923) 
with the piquant Madge Kennedy; Al 
Jolson in Big Boy (1925); the lively 
Louise Groody as the madcap heroine 
of No! No! Nanette (1925); and the 
Duncan Sisters, Rosetta and Vivian, who 
sang close harmony numbers and gave 
the impression of being two twelve-year 
olds in Topsy and Eva (1924), their own 
adaptation of Uncle Tom's Cabin. In 
fact the success of Topsy and Eva pre- 
vented the Duncan Sisters from appear- 
ing in Kern's Sitting Pretty, which with- 
out their talents, according to Wodehouse 
and Bolton, was a show with “the electric 
spark missing.” 

In this age of individual stars two 
famous zany comedy teams, the Marx 
Brothers and Clark and McCullough, 





Louise Groody, one of the brightest stars 
of American musical comedy, whose sing- 
ing of “Tea for Two” and “’| Want To Be 
Happy” in Vincent Youmans’ melodic 
marital mix-up, No! No! Nanette (1925) 
captivated audiences 





were “tops.” The Marx Brothers intro- 
duced Broadway to their madhouse 
vaudeville routine in Ill Say She Is 
(1924) and then went on to a riotous 
success in Irving Berlin’s The Cocoanuts 
(1925) and Animal Crackers (1928). 
Berlin said that The Cocoanuts “was the 


only show I ever had without a song 
hit because the comedy was too strong 
for it.” Bobby Clark and Paul McCul- 
lough appeared in The Ramblers (1926) 
with a so-called “book” by Wodehouse 
and Bolton, who described the show as 
a “series of blackout sketches or block 
comedy scenes tied together by a plot.” 

The standard musical comedy of the 
period with youth, breezy music, a gay 
dancing chorus reached new heights in 
the productions of the writers Buddy 
DeSylva and Lew Brown and the music 
of Ray Henderson with Good News 
(1927), Hold Everything (1928), Follow 
Through (1929), and Flying High (19380). 

In contrast to these light-weight con- 
coctions the growing maturity of Ameri- 
ca’s musical theater was confirmed when 
two brothers, George and Ira Gershwin, 
introduced new rhythms and captivating 
lyrics in Lady Be Good (1924), Oh Kay 
(1926), Funny Face (1927), and Girl 
Crazy (1930). At the same time two 
former students of Columbia University, 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, had 
gained critical acclaim with Dearest 
Enemy (1925) and The Girl Friend 
(1926), but with A Connecticut Yankee 
(1927) Rodgers and Hart had truly ar- 
rived. 

The melodic amalgam of romantic 
operettas, farcical plots, stellar singers, 
zany comedians, and syncopated scores 
which made up American musical com- 
edy during the decade after World War 
I really represented the exuberance of 
an adolescence which assured a creative 
and imaginative maturity in the years 


ahead. 
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The big break came for lovely motion picture and 
television star MALA POWERS when a Holly- 
wood scout saw her on stage at the Pasadena 
Playhouse in the production “For Keeps” a few 
seasons ago. 


Recently Miss Powers returned to the Playhouse 
to portray the lead in the West Coast stage version 
of “Bus Stop; during which the beautiful star 
proved enthusiastic and full of sincere encourage- 
ment for each of the College of Theatre Arts stu- 
dents who worked with her in the show. 


¥% Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
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ORIGINAL PLAY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


al category any plays adapted from other 
media. Let me stress at this point that 
there can be no valid objection to a play 
adaptation as such. Many adaptations 
turn out to be very good plays indeed. 
Shakespeare, we know, was a splendid 
adapter. Most of the modern adapters, 
however, seem to lack the master’s touch. 
In fact a number of the adaptations 
among the most popular Thespian plays 
(excluding Broadway adaptations ) were, 
in my opinion, hastily milled pieces de- 
signed to fill an audience receptivity 
created by other media. But to the re- 
sults of the analysis area in question. 


Of the 28 plays of the Thespian study 
13 proved to be Originals written for 
the stage, 13 were adapted from novels, 
and 2 came from radio sources. Three 
plays had also been made into motion 
pictures, and one had a television history 
as well. Here again with 13 of the most- 
produced plays found to be Originals 
rather than adaptations a vigorous state 
of playwriting for amateur theater 
seemed to be indicated. But again this 
proved not to be so, for of these 13 
Originals 8 were in the Broadway classi- 
fication and only 5 were in the Amateur 
category. This finding should be stressed: 
only 5 of the 28 most-produced Thespian 
plays were originally written for the 
high school theater. 


A word need to be said of the heavy 
30 


incidence of Broadway plays in the Thes- 
pian study. It has long been recognized 
that certain Broadway plays are very 
popular in educational theater. Some 
play directors voice a disapproval of this 
influence, but it seems rather pointless. 
The best playwriting is unquestionably 
done for Broadway. And it is a fact that 
Broadway plays are often quite suitable 
for high school production. Where edu- 
cational theater directors have a greater 
area for concern, it seems to me, is in 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
most-produced plays are neither Broad- 
way nor Original but are weak adapta- 
tions from other media. To be exact 12 
plays of the Thespian study were non- 
Broadway adaptations. It is possible for 
the Amateur Original play to achieve 
status among the most-produced Thes- 
pian plays, however. We found that 5 
of the 28 were of this category. But what 
about trends? Remember, the dates of 
the study ran from 1938 through 1954. 
A breakdown of publishing dates is of 
interest here. Three of the 5 Original 
plays in question were published in 1940, 
"41, and *42. Then there was a hiatus of 
Amateur Original plays until 1951 when 
the final two were published. In the 
interim and since, the Broadway play 
and the non-Broadway adaptation have 
er supreme on the most-produced 
ist. 

To those who desire to write Original 
plays for the educational theater market 
the results of the Thespian study are 


discouraging. As a playwright I consider 


myself lucky. One of my plays, Green| 


Valley, is among the 28 most-produced 
Thespian dramas. Whether my latest, 
In Case of Murder, will achieve that 
status only time and Thespians will tell. 

Now what does this research into high 
school plays mean for educational thea- 
ter? Specifically, what does it mean to 
the individual play director? First, we 


should remind ourselves that a healthy § 


native drama, professional or amateur, 
depends upon well written plays. They 
are the life blood of theater. The aver- 
age play director cares very little whether 
his play is an Original or an adaptation, 
Broadway or Amateur (according to my 
definitions ). It is my contention that he 
should. If our living stage is to survive 


people must be trained to write specific- | 


ally for it. The Broadway market opens 
its doors to only a few, and television 
has its own special requirements. The 
school play market can be a fruitful 
field for developing playwrights if the 
educational theater director turns to the 


Original play. Where will he find it?® 


Two sources are immediately open: the | 


university nearest him and his play pub- 


lisher. Many schools are training young § 


writers who need tryouts for their new 


work, Play publishers will respond by | 


giving impetus to the Original play if 


they are sure of demand. Every high? 


school theater director should know the 
thrill (and terrors) of producing the 
new Original play. 
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FATHER HARTKE’S PLAYHOUSE 
(Continued from Page 10) 

justified complaint that the American 
theater seldom moved outside New York. 
So he sent his Players Incorporated up 
and down the land: from Maine to 
Texas, from Georgia to Minnesota. The 
company went to little towns like Plain, 
Wisconsin (pop. 500), and there ap- 
peared before and audience of 442. In 
Notre Dame 4,420 attended. 

Dedicated to the revitalization of the 
American road by means of quality pro- 
duction, Players Incorporated played be- 
fore audiences of students, professional 
men, clerks, farmers — before many a 
person who ‘had not seen a theater pro- 
duction before. The reactions of diverse 
audiences revealed the universal time- 
less appeal of the theater .. . that Shake- 
speares Othello is no less tragic in 
Potsdam than it is in London’s Globe 
theater; that Moliere’s The Miser amuses 
the people of Sioux Falls as much as it 
ever did the royal personages of Louis 
XIV’s court. 

In more than 130 performances over 
30,000 miles in America, Players Incorpo- 
rated found theater-goers lined up eager 
to welcome them; for , as Bish Thompson 
of the Evansville Press observed, they 
were actors who “ripped and romped 
through the meat of comedy classics 
with all the zeal, understanding, and 
talent of the Marx Brothers doing ‘Coco- 
nuts.” 

Or as Glenn Pullen wrote in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, “Through the spacious 
theater in Cathedral Square swept far 
more spontaneous, lusty laughter than 
Walter Hampden or the late Fritz Leiber 
probably ever drew here with their 
elaborate productions.” 

The second season found the Players 
touring the midwest and upper Atlantic 
seaboard; the third season they added 
30 more states and Canada to their itiner- 
ary. On five occasions they toured the 
military installations of our country in 
Japan and Korea (1952-53), France and 
Germany (1955), Greenland (1956), and 
Germany (1957). 

In March 1952 President Truman sent 
them aboard a Department of Defense 
plane for a six-week tour of the Far 
Eastern War Zone. They played on this 
tour before thousands of United Nations’ 
troops in Japan and Korea. This over- 
seas project, the first of its kind, was so 
outstandingly successful that they made 
a second tour in 1952-53, carrying with 
them the best wishes of President Eisen- 
hower. An eight week jaunt through 
Korea ended the tour. It was during this 
engagement that their elaborate produc- 
tion of Love’s Labor Lost got this billing 
in a marine camp. “A Play with Four 
Women by Shakespeare.” 

In May 1956 fourteen of the Players 
landed at Thule, the northernmost air 
base in the world. Within a few hours 
they were giving a robust rendition of 
Much Ado about Nothing to five thous- 
and American troops isolated within the 
Arctic Circle. 


Ocroser, 1958 


As you may know, Players Incorpo- 
rated has a scrapbook that bulges with 
press clippings. Like this from New 
York: “This is real theater. We like it 
and want more.’ 


From Washington, D. C.: “It is choos- 
ing such classics and presenting them 
with understanding ability that the Uni- 
versity Student Company maintains its 
important role in our cultural communi- 


Cleveland, Ohio: “They demonstrated 
how such Shakesperean plays can be 
turned into such uproariously bright, 
bouncing entertainment when done with 
a modern touch.” 


St. Louis, Mo.: “Players Incorporated 
is the only group of its kind in the 
country. And theyre making the most 
of it. Chiefly because people keep buy- 
ing tickets and clamoring for more. 


St. Paul, Minn.: “The touring group 
presented the piece with virtuosic bril- 
liance...a triumph of rhythm, pace, 
and sharply accented movement.” 


Wisconsin: “It is doubtful if the name 
Shakespeare will ever again be associ- 
ated with dull classroom work. Instead, 
it may mean laughter, poetry, color, 
ag as Shakespeare meant his plays 
to be.” 


Tokyo, Japan: “One of the most en- 
joyable dramatic presentations seen in 


this city in many a day. Completely 
captured the audience.” 


For his outstanding work in Speech 
and Drama Father Hartke has received 
awards from the American Theater 
Wing; the Department of Defense; and 
the Washington, D. C. Board of Trade’s 
Cultural Committee. The last named 
was for his “notable contribution to the 
theater in Washington, D. C.” 


Father Hartke is past president of the 
American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion. He is currently serving as a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy. 
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PIONEER” SLAY HOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 
C2212 
SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 





Advanced course for College Students — 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


“SOMETHING NEW” 
A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


Week to two weeks camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn 
— practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 
Independent of Student Camp 


BOX 274 * 
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DANVILLE, KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 


“Raintree County,” 


starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox filming of “A ril 


Love” starrin ng Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards 


then choose 


e Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 











GOLD MEDAL PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by 
Helen Louise Miller. 1958, Plays, Inc.; 
432 pp. 


Miss Miller, winner in 1956 and 1957 of the 
George Washington Gold Medal for playwriting 
awarded by the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, presents us with another collection of 
short plays for youngsters. There are thirty 
scripts in this volume, designed to commemo- 
rate such holidays as Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Education and Book Week, Veteran's and 
Memorial Day, Washington’s and Lincoln's 
Birthday, Easter, Mother's Day, etc. Plays 
range from comedies to fantasies to historical 
dramas. As usual, all are royalty-free to ama- 
teurs. Times run from ten to thirty minutes. 
Few scenic effects and properties are needed. 
Age-level is largely upper-grade children, 
though a few scripts are possibly for junior 
high students. 





By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


BEST AMERICAN PLAYS, Fourth Series, 
1951-1957, edited by John Gassner. 1958, 
Crown Publishers; 648 pp. 


To Prof. Gassner’s excellent previous antholo- 
gies of the best American plays from 1916 to 
1929, 1930 to 1939, 19389 to 1946, and 1946 
to 1951 has now been added the next volume 
covering the last six years. These seventeen 
new plays now bring to almost one hundred 
the number of fine scripts in the five volumes. 
As usual the introductions are provocatively 
written in the inimitable Gassner style. The 
plays include I Am a Camera, Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, The Rose Tattoo, A Moon for tne 
Misbegotten, A Hatful of Rain, Picnic, Bus 
Stop, Tea and Sympathy, A View from the 
Bridge, The Crucible, Inherit the Wind, The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, The Fourposter, 
The Seven Year Itch, The Matchmaker, No 
Time for Sergeants, and The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac. It is true, for example, that one might 
wonder why T Matchmaker made it and 
Sabrina Fair didn’t, and so on; but, on the 
whole, the collection is an excellent cross-section 
of American drama in the past few years and 
well deserves a place on the library shelf of 
the school and the student. 


A TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS PLAYS, edi- 
ted by Sylvia E. Kamerman. 1958, Plays, 
Inc.; 509 pp. 


Forty royalty-free one-acts for commemo- 
rating the spirit and history of the Christmas 
season are collected here for elementary and 
high school student production. Traditional 
versions of Christ’s birth and modern stories 
interpreting the ideals of Christmas are cast 
in the forms of comedies, fantasies, musicals, 
etc. Times range from ten to thirty-five minutes, 
and production problems are negligible. In- 
cluded also are five radio plays, among them 
versions of A Christmas Carol and The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, which can be done either over 
the air or as pseudo-radio plays on the stage. 
The Biblical scripts will be especially useful 
for church and Sunday School programs, as 
well as assembly and school programs. 


THREE PLAYS by Thornton Wilder. 
Bantam; 225 pp. 


1958, 


Thornton Wilder’s three most famous plavs, 
Our Town, The Skin of Our Teeth, and The 
Matchmaker, are presented in an inexpensive 
paper-back, together with Wilder's interesting 
introduction in which he explains the difference 
in the theater between verisimilitude and re- 
ality. The box set, he says, emphasizes place 
which consequently limits and harnesses time 
to it. As a result the audience loses “the glory 
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of the stage” which is that “it is always ‘now’ 
there”; and “the characters are all dead before 
the action starts.” Because “each individual's 
assertion to an absolute reality can only be 
inner, very inner,’ Mr. Wilder contends that 
his non-realistic plays are actually released 
from external reality to tell the eternal truth 
about the inner life in any place and of any 
time. 


MELODRAMAS AND FARCES FOR YOUNG 
ACTORS by Earl J. Dias. 1956, Plays, Inc.; 
263 pp. 


Twelve thirty-minute imitations of old- 
fashioned farces and melodramas are aimed 
at young actors who want something simple 
but entertaining for assembly programs, carni- 
val time, or stunt nights. Settings, all rather 
easily suggested by a few scenery or furniture 
pisces, include such diverse places as a hill- 
illy cabin, a news-paper office, a western 
bunkhouse, a _ theatrical boarding house, a 
jungle camp, a college boy’s dormitory room, 
etc. Characters range through all the old-time 
types which youngsters will enjoy “hamming 
up, especially the representations of virtue 
and vice. Royalty is free for amateur presen- 
tation. 


LETS GET A DIVORCE! AND OTHER 
PLAYS, edited by Eric Bentley. 1958, Hill 
and Wang; 364 pp. 


In a fascinating introduction to this inex- 
pensive paper-bound volume Prof. Bentley of 
Columbia University defends farce with great 
gusto as “one of the most honorable and re- 
markable forms of dramatic art.” The strength 
of farce lies in the fact that “like dreams, 
farces show the disguised fulfillment of re- 
pressed wishes.” They are often “bedroom” 
farces in nature, therefore, because at their 
core is “outrage to family piety and propriety” 
— which provides for repressed viewers a “vio- 
lent release...comparable to the sudden re- 
lieving hiss of steam through a safety valve.” 
Whether or not one agrees with Prof. Bentley, 
his examples of little-known (in the U.S., that 
is) French farces are delightful to read, and 
perhaps even to produce. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral of them — Celimare, Let’s Get a Diwvorce!, 
and Keep an Eye on Amelie! —are definitely 
bedroom and much too risque for high school 
production; but the first one in the book, A 
Trip Abroad, could be a superb choice for a 
somewhat different evening for U.S. audiences. 
The fun comes from the reaction of the hero- 
ine’s father to her two suitors, one who saves 
his life and one whose life he saves. The moral 
is, as Franklin discovered long ago, that one 
makes more friends by having them to do 
something for you than by doing something for 
them, because some fools “don’t know how to 
bear the crushing burden of gratitude.” 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN WHITING, by John 
Whiting. 1957, Theatre Arts, Inc.; 262 pp. 


For the first time the only three plays by 
actor-turned-playwright John Whiting of Eng- 
land are made available to the reading public 
in America. They make tantalizing reading, 
for one can readily appreciate the English 
arguments over what they’re all exactlv about. 
The one Mr. Whiting seems to sluff off as the 
least challenging of the three, A Penny for a 
Song, is the most clear-cut in its objective al- 
though it is also probably the maddest mix-up 
of off-center people since Giraudoux’ The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. It is a comedy, and, unlike 
the other two, it has some warmth which can 


be felt in the heart (accounted for perhaps by 
the author's confession that he was _ happily 
“uncritical of life’ when he wrote it). Even 
so, there is seriousness underneath: Edward, 
the blind idealist, says: “We find reality un- 
bearable. ...And so we escape, childlike, into 
illusion. We clown and posture but not to 
amuse others — no — to comfort ourselves.” The 
plot concerns the varied reactions of a handful 
of most individualistic Britons to the threatened 
invasion by Napoleon in 1804. In the end, 
however, all conilicting attitudes are reconciled, 
and the idealist continues his hopeless mission 
despite opposition: “I gave him the cold fact 
as to why he must fail — and yet he goes on. 
... Im glad he goes on. This would be hell 
if we acted always to reason and cold fact.” 
We may not always understand the symbolic 
actions and dialogue, but we do to some degree 
feel the pervading spirit of the theme, which 
the author sums up simply as Christian charity. 

The last and probably most significant of the 
plays, Marching Song, is in some ways most 
disappointing (Saint's Day is so oblique in 
effect that one really doesn’t care whether he 
understands it or not). It is disappointing 
because its razor-edged intellectual conflict re- 
mains largely in the realm of the intellectual 
without reaching our emotions. The people 
are primarily mouthpieces for ideas and speak 
cryptic paradoxes that are a delight to unravel 
but pretty cold to the touch. They out-Shaw 
Shaw. The protagonist, a defeated soldier 
brought back from seven years’ imprisonment 
to be tried for his war guilt, is given the choice 
of disgrace through trial or suicide. He first 
chooses to stand and fight in the trial: “A man 
is an army, a striking offensive force. Each 
of us has the line of communication stretching 


out. ... The line goes back to other people, 
places and ideas. ... But we all call it by the 
same name...love. And as long as that line 


remains open we have to live.” In the end. 
however, when he becomes certain that the 
world will reject him, he chooses self-destruc- 
tion. His antagonist explains the decision: 
“We're all victims of injustice, every moment 
of our lives. We can shut ourselves up in the 
day and lie awake at night dreaming of re- 
venge. But revenge against whom? Against 
each other?” Perhaps a good cast could breathe 
some life into these shadowy people, but the 
author himself announces that he intended to 
strip the play down to its bare theme and thus 
ended with this formal anti-theatrical play be- 
cause he didn’t want a melodrama. This may 
or may not be a reasonable explanation; but 
the fact still remains that melodrama with live 
people can be good theater — something that 
a kind of medieval dialectical debate cannot be. 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE by Judah 
Bierman, James Hart and Stanley Johnson. 
1958, Prentice-Hall; 549 pp. 


Many teachers may be reluctant to pay this 
price for an anthology that includes only eleven 
pays, and these, for the most part, the old 
avorites that appear in dozens of previous 
anthologies; but the editors’ analyses and com- 
mentary will more than compensate. In fact 
the clear and penetrating introductions may 
well make this one of the most valuable an- 
thologies of recent decades. The rather queer 
assortment of plays makes much sense when the 
intention of the editors is understood: thus 
The Desperate Hours illustrates emphasis upon 
the element of action in the drama; Everyman, 
the emphasis upon theme; Abe Lincoln in TIli- 
nois, the emphasis upon character; and The 
Wild Duck, an equal emphasis upon all three 
elements. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to differentiating between the modes of 
comedy and tragedy, with the basic similarities 
of comedy, despite external differences, being 
demonstrated by the common elements that tie 
together such diverse scripts as The Time o 
Your Life. Caesar and Cleopatra, and Twelft 
Night. The same is done for a comparative 
study of tragedy as exemplified in Oedipus 
Rex, Othello, Blood Wedding, and Death of 
a Salesman. It is doubtful that one will find 
better explanations of comedy and tragedy in 
fewer pages anywhere. 
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ai ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 

t” Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want to 

lic Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, 

ral So You Want to Make Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Recital, Let’s 

ich Have a Readers’ Theater. .6U 
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oa “The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence of Gilbert and Sullivan, The 

us Operetta: Vienna to Victor Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 

ree en Musical Comedy: 1900- 1920, American Musical Theater: Production — 
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‘ol Thespian Regional Director for Central Plocicla and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 

ple Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of Flanders to Eleanora of 

aalt Aquitaine, From Berengaria of Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 

ol Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine of Aragon, From Katherine 

oil - a to Anne Boleyn, From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
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line DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
nd. Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
the level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
uc- dramatics clubs, and articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
on: rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. $1.00 
vent THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
the ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
re- Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 
inst HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
ithe tents: The Classic Theater: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
the Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
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may Today in England, Theater Today in the United States (Part I), Theater Today in the 
but United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, A Short 
live History of the Theater: Overview. .60 
.~ THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
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Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 
STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATERS, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theater. 

idah Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotiights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 60 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATER, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 





this tents: The Play's the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
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ia RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
seal Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electronic Invasion, 
re Lest We Forget . . . Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost Art, The Pointing Finger, The Tele- 
may vision Theater, The Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Director. .60 
oni PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS, by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High 

newer School. Contents: Egyptian, Greek and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 

1 the Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age. .60 

thus ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 

1pon versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 

man, Play, Rehearsal Procedures: General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
Tlli- ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 
The FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 

hree Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
de- Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
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James Dean and Natalie Wood starred in the motion picture that 


A POWERFUL NEW THREE-ACT PLAY. 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 


oor 





was the basis for this powerful new play. It offers an evening of 


exciting theatre-at-its-best plus a constructive and educational 


exploration of the emotional problems of teen-agers today. 





An unusual fact about this play is that 
it began as a research project by the 
psychiatrist Robert Lindner who pub- 
lished his findings under the title 
REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. This 
study provided the title and theme for 
a motion picture which starred James 
Dean and Natalie Wood. It had a tre- 
mendous impact on young people. Now 
it has been made into a three-act play 
for high school production. 


Because of its great reputation we pre- 
dict an unusually fine audience turn-out. 
Because it has been adapted especially 
for the high school stage we also predict 
that you will find it one of the most help- 
ful and worthwhile plays your school 
could produce. Your young people will 
listen to this play because it speaks to 
them in such a forceful and contempo- 
rary fashion — and they will profit from 
what they hear. 


Royalty, $35.00. Price, 90c. 


*€ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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